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Preface. 



"VrOTHING in school is uauallj so poorly taught as Gompoed* 
-^' tion. This is the uniform testimony of those conversajit 
with the subject. Yet it would be difGcult to name a branch that 
eqiiala it in practical value. The ability to express one's knowl- 
edge readily and clearly, which is only another name for skill in 
Composition, both helps in acquiring knowledge, and multiplies 
almost indefinitely the value of it when acquired. Th^ scholar 
who has this skill can thereby learn faster every other branch of 
^tudy, and at the same time can turn every other branch to 
greater account. Why should a. part of education of such pri- 
mary importauce he so generally neglected ? Is there any inher- 
ent difficulty in teaching Composition, which can justify this 
n^Iectf It is my assured conviction, on the contrary, that there 
is no branch which.can be taught with greater ease, or with more 
entire certainty of success. The great mistake in the matter is 
that the study is not begun soon enough, Teachers wait till a 
scholar is twelve or fourteen years old, and then, all at once, 
without any previous training, tell him to write a Composition. 
They might as well tell him to make a steam-engine. Exercises 
in Composition should b^n as soon as a child begins to read 
and write, and they should at first be of the simplest possible 
character, such as any child can write who can write his own 
name. The exercise, instead of being attended to once a month. 



or once a quarter,, should be attended to dailj. It should be put 
on the same footing as reading and spelling. It should begin 
long before the study of Grammac, and should continue year 
after year as a part of the daily routine in school, until the study 
is finally merged in that of Rhetoric. A teacher who will per- 
siatently give his class a course of eiercises of this kind, gradu- 
ating the exercises to the growing capacity of the scholars, will 
find no more difficulty in teaching Composition than a parent 
finds in teaching his children to walk. Scholars by such a course 
of exercises acquire insensibly and almost without conscions 
effort the ability to express their ideas with clearness, force, and 
el^ance, and this ability, as before remarked, g^ves increased 
value to every other acquisition. 

The present work is a book of exercises, rather than a text- 
book. These exercises, however, are throughout based upon a 
scheme of thought, a text, so to speak, which waa in the author's 
mind, and by which the scholar is led on systematically, i^d in 
due l<^ical order, from th^ simplest and most elementary forms 
of expression to those which are complex and ornamental. The 
exercises thus lead by natural and easy steps to the study of • 
Grammar and Rhetoric, and are believed to be the best possible 
introduction to those important branches. The scholar who has 
been trained to write with grammatical and rhetorical correct- 
ness will find no difficulty in studying the theory of Grammar 
and Khetoric; for here, aa everywhere in the educational pro- 
cess, PRAcriOE: BEFORE THEORY is the dictete equally of common 
sense and of sound philosophy. 

J. 8. H. 
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Introduction. 

To THE Teaches. — In order to compose well, one needs to 
liavc, first of all, a knowledge of things. The knowledge of 
things, however, is n*t to be gained by the study of compoaition, 
but by general study and reading, and by the experience of life. 

Supposing a pupil to have gained some knowledge of things, 
he needs, in order to compose well, a knowledge — 

1. Of words, which are the representatives of things. 

2. Of the modea of connecting words ^nto sentences for the 
expression of thought. 

3. Of the modes of changing the form of a sentence, so as to 
give a variety of expression for the same thought 

4. Of the modes of embellishing a thought by means of figures. 

5. Of style, or the rules to be observed in the formation rf 
sentences, in order that the thought may be expressed in the 
manner most desirable. 

6. Some directions will be given also for writing Letters, a kind 
of composition which almost every one is called upon to practice. 

The present work, therefore, is divided into six parts, as 
follows : 

Part I. Words and Wokd-Makiho. 

Part fl, Sentence-Making. 

Part III. Variety of Expression. 

Part IV. FiaoHATiTE Expression. 

Part V. Style, or the Best Mode of Expression, 

Part VI. Letter- Writing. 
The exercises in Part I. should be studied by children as soon 
as they can read and write fluently. They should go through 
tiiis, and also through Part II., before taking up the subject of 
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10 INTBODDCTION. 

Grammar. These two parts form, indeed, an excellent prepara- 
lioa jbr tbat atudf . , 

Parts III., IV., v., and VI. may be studied to best advantage 
in connection with the formal study of Grammar. The eier- 
cises in this part of the book may be continued, indeed, up to 
the point where the scholar is ready to pass from the study of 
Grammar to that of Rhetoric. 

It is not intended, therefore, that the book ehonld be taken up 
and made a main study for a few months, and then be dropped. 
The best mode of using it is to assign a small portion of it daily 
as an exercise in connection with other studies, thus carrying it 
on through several years, from the time when a scholar begins 
to read and write to the time when he baa finished Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, and the other branches which usually 
go with them. The study of Composition, in other words, is not 
to be counted as a link in a chain, but a strand in a cordj it 
should go on continuously through the whole period of childhood 
and youth. Skill in the art of expressing knowledge should ever 
go hand in hand witli the acquisition of knowledge. 
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Part I. 



O N Wo RDS. 

To THE Teacher. — The object of the eiercisea in Part I, is 
twofold. 

1. So much of the common grammatical claaaiflcation of words 
ia taught as to enable the scholar, without reference to any other 
book, to understand and apply the necessary rules for forming sen- 
tences. In teaching composition, it saves a great deal of circum- 
locution, and it makes the instruction more precise and thorough, 
for the scholar to know familiarly what is meant by tie terms 
Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, and Adverb. There are some 
preliminary exercises, therefore, for teaching this part of the 
classification and uses of words. 

2. Other exercises follow, the object of which is to lead the 
pupil by easy and gradual steps to notice both how words are 
formed, and how changes of form affect the meaning. This study 
of verbal formation creates ahabit of observation and of attention 
to the subject. Under the influence of this habit the scholar 
becomes almost uneonsciously more accurate and intelligent in 
the use of words, and gradually acquires a larger stock of words 
for the expression of thought. The study promotes also a general 
habit of accuracy, and of logical analogy, in the use of language, 
and this in turn has a marked and most beneficial influence upon 
every other study. 




CHAPTER L 
Simple Words, 



SECTION I.— Nouna. 



DraECTlON. — The scholar will write answers to the following 
" questions, numbering each answer to correspond to the number 
of the question. 

1. What is your own name? J^Ai^ :t:^,J-^ . 

2. Write the names of five persons that you are ac- ! 
qnainted with, f-.a-^ "■"'^' ■■*'*"' '^'"■'^'■^'" ^"^'^1. ''^^ 

3. Write the names of five persons that you^ ara'not 
acquainted with, but have heard of., .;,■ 1 .'. "^i^" ."^ 

4. Write the names of five persons that you have read 
about in history, or in story books. %•'-•»'' '^ . "T* " 

5. Write the names of five persona'that yoii have read J 
about in the Bible. J^"c».k, n '< ■.■'.■' .t^o...^-^^. im^ 

£: ^zr ■ 

Note. — These words which you have been writing are called \ 
Jifount. The name of fmjpera(m is called a Koun. I 

1. What is the name of the towp or city that you live 
in? :■<■,■■'.■ ■^<. ' -■ ..'•'j'. i 

2. Write the names.of five other places that you have • 
seen. '»'_■''- '■■ _''' /''■^y''^- ,'>■'■■■''■*, /i*- •"■'■^- •=■■—- ■ 



ON WORDS. 13 

3. Write the names of five places that you have heard . 

of, but have not seen. ^i^i^fT^TV'*^?' "^'V-'A''^lt^t^^ 

4. Write the names of five places thatjrou nave read^^^'- ^ 
.W in Geog^phj or Hfetory- f;^!^:l^.i'Z:,^' ' 

5. Write the namea of five places tmit jou^bive r^id_ 
about in the Bible. 

Note. — These words which yoa have now heen writing are 
also called Nmim. The ns.aie of ajij plaee ia called aN'oun. 

1. What is the name of that part of your body with 
which you hear? 

2. Write the names of five other parts of your body. 

3. What is the name of that part of the house which 
is made to let in light? 

4. Write the names of five other things that you can 
see about the house. 

5. Write the names of five other things that you can- 
not see, but can think of. 

Note. — These words which you have been writing are also 
called Noum. The name of any Ihin^ is called a Noun. 
A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 



Example. — In going fi-om Philadelphia to Bristol I 

saw James in the car with a basket of peaches in his 

hands. 

Direction. — Copy the following Sentences, and mark all, the 
Nouns, as in the example. 

1. Jane went to school with a satchel full of books. 

2. Thomas lives in Hanrisburg in a lai^e house. 

3. Mr. Johnson, the farmer, brings apples to market in 
a wagon drawn by ,two horses. ; 
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14 PIHST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 

Note. — You may know that a word is a Noun if it mafcea aense 
when 70U put a, or an, or the before it, or when you put before it 
Buch words aa good, bad, ffreat, imall, etc 

DiRECTiOK, — Write the following eentences, and mark each of 
the NounB. 

1. The book had good covers, but was printed on bad 
paper. 

2. The boy had & knife with a small blada 

3. The air of the room ia of a bad quality. . 

4. The appearance of weeds in a garden is a bad sign, 

5. Temperance and industry promote health. 



Example. — The orange is round. 

What are some of the other words that would be suit- 
able to go with round ? Ans. Apple, ball, sun, moon, 
cherry, eye, globe, marble, pea. 

Note. — These worda are all Nouns. 

DiHECTiON. — Writein the aame way five or more Nouns which 
would do to go with each of the following words ; 



1. Slanting. 

2. Straight. 

3. Crooked. 


8. Diy. 

9. Moist. 
10. Cold. 


15. Black. 

16. White. 

17. Green. 


4. Square. 
6. Hard. 


11. Hot. 

12. Warm. 


18. Noiay. 

19. Fast. 


6. Soft. 

7. Juicy. 


13. Tough. 

14. Brittle. 


20. Slow. 

21. Short 


SECTION 11. -Adjectives. 



Example. — I have a sweet apple. 
What word here goes with apple, describing it, and 
telliBg what kind of an apple it is ? Ant. SweeL 
.oogic 



ON WORDS. 15 

What are BOme of the other words which can, in the 
same manner, be put before apple, describing it, or tell- 
ing what kind of an apple it is ? A^ie. Sour, red, green, 
yellow, hard, soft, juicy, mellowj ripe, round, large, small. 

NoTE.-^ These words which can thus be added to nouns, describ- 
ing the things named, are called Adjeetivet. An Adjective is an 
added word. 

DlEEcnoH. — Write five words which can be used in this way, 
describing each of the following objects, 

1. Stone. 10. Rose. 19. Slate. 

2. lee. 11. Dog. 20. Stove. 

3. Water. 12. Cat. 21. Boy. 

4. Glass. 13. Horse. 22. Girl. 

5. Ink. 14. Cow. 23. Gold. 
6: Snow. 15. Garden. 24. Silver. 

7. Fire. 16. House. 25. Iron. 

8. Sun. 17. Book. 26. Wood. 

9. Moon. 18. Paper. 27. Coal. 

Note 1. — The words which you have been writing are Adjec- 
tives. They qualify or describe the things named. An Adjective 
is a word added to a Noun to qualify or describe what is named. 

Note 2. — The Adjective does not always stand immediately 
before the noun which it qualifies or describes. Thus, we may 
say. The sweet apple, or, The apple is sweet In either case, the 
word "sweet" qualifies or describes "apple." 

noau bdjecUva adjectiTs dodd 

Examples. — The boy is studious. A wild horse. 

The moon will be full. 

Direction. — Write the following sentences, marting the Ad- 
jectives and the Nouns, as in the examples, and connecting by a 
curved line each Affective with the Noun which it qualifies cff 
describes. , -, . 
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16 PIBST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 

1. The aum is not difficult. 

2. The train went to New York at a rapid rate. 

3. The flowers in spring are eonaidered beautiful. 

4. You have made the fire hot. 

5. His new elate is broken into many small pieces. 

6. A merry heart maketh a glad countenance. 

7. The old window is so dirty that you cannot see the 
beautiful new houaea on the opposite side of the street. 



SECTION III.— Verbs. 

Example. — The hoy plai/a. 

What are some of the other things which we can say 
that the boy does, just as we say, he plays ? Am. Writes, 
reads, walks, runs, sits, sleeps, talks, eats, drinks, laughs, 
swims, skates, fishes. 

Note. — The words in the foregoing answer are called Verbs. 
A word which telLs thua what any one does ia colled a Verb. 

DrEECTiotf, — Write in the same way two or more words show- 
ing what each of the following things commonly does. 

1. Horse. 6. Gardener. 

2. Dog. 7. Elver. 

3. Bird. 8. Sun. 

4. Bee. 9. Smoke. 

5. Cat. 10. Fire. . 

Note. — These words which you have been writing are Verbg. 
A word which tells you what some one does b called a. Verb. 

To THB TeAchbb. — Tbii is not inteiided aa a striot defiaitian of tha 
Vert, but it ia euScientlj aocante for the pnrpoies for whioh it ia here 
used. Bad it will oot mislead tha begiaaer. 
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ON T0BD8. 17 

DlRECnoiT. — Copy the followiag aeutences, and mvk the 
Verba in each. 

1. The stars shine in the sky. 

2. The boy goes to school. , 

3. The warm sun melta the snow. 

4. The grass in the meadow grows finely. 
6. The girl looks like her mother. 

6. The teacher commended him for his studloosnesa. 

7. The scholars love their teacher. 

8. Temperance promotes health. 

Direction. — Copy the followiog eeatenoes, putting into each 
blank some Verb which will make sense. 

1 . The boy on a horse. 

2. The girl to me. 

3. The clouds ' over the earth. 

4. The man • " ' ' his dinner. 

8. The scholars - — - to school early. 

6. John*^^^-^ — ■- a loud noise. 

7. They- — - him in the field. 

8. Cows '• in the meadow. 



SECTION IV.— Adverbs. 

Example. — The boy walks rapidly. 

What are some of the other ways in which a boy can 
■walk? — Ang. Slowly, lightly, heavily, easily, noisily, 
carefully, carelessly. 

Note. — These words, which tell how one does a thing, are 
called Adverbt. They are called Adverbs because thej are usu- 
ally added or joined to Verbs. 
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18 FIBST LESSONS IN COHPOSITIOS. 

DiBECnOH. — Write five words ending in ly, suitable to go 
with each of tlie following verbs, and showing different naja in 
wliich each of the aclione here named may 1>e done. 



1. Writea. 


6. Talks. 


2. Keads. 


7. Laughs. 


3. Studies. 


8. Sings. 


4. Eats. 


9. Plays. 


5. Sleeps. 


10. Works. 



Note.— 'These words which you have been writing are called 
Adoerbt. Most Adverbs end in ly, imd are nsed to tell how any 
one do«8 a thing. 





CHAPTER II. 
Derivative "Words. 



SECTION I. — Nouns. 



IlXAUPLE. — From rovmd we form the word rotaid- 



DiKKcnoN, — Write tliewordsendingia 


nea wliicli are formed 


&omthe following: 




1. Glad. 6. Eotten. 


11. Ked. 


2. Small. 7. Sour. 


12. Green. 


3. Grood. 8. Sweet. 


13. White. 


i. Bad. 9. Soft. 


14. Black. 


6. Sound. 10. Hard. 


15. Dull. 



KxahpijEs. — Swiil, swiftness; happy, happiness. 

X>iBE<7rtON. — Write in the same waj ten Bimilar pain of wordg, 
tiiat you can think of, or can find in the dictionary. 

KoTE, — SomBtimes, when a word ia formed by adding n«u to 
another word, the spelling ia changed a little ; as, hapjn/, happi- 
nev (not happyness). In forming these worda in n«M, you must 
be careful to get the spelling right. 



20 PIEST LESB0IT8 IN COMPOSITION. 

DmECrioN. — Copy the following expressions, filling up the 
blank in eacli with some proper word ending in nees, 

1. The of paper. 

2. The of the night. 

3. The of the air. 

4. The of the board. " 

5. The of the girl. 

6. The of the globe. 

7. The of the journey. 

8. The of the •m an . 

9. The of the room. 

10. The of the Hon. 



Example. — Sourness; a state of being sour, acidity. 
Note. — The letters ne»» added to a word mean " a state of 

Direction. — Write in the Bame way two meanings of each 
of the following words, giving for the first meaning that which is 
formed by using the words "a etate of being," and for the second 
meaning that which seems plainest to you of those found in the 
dictionary. 

1. Blacltnesa. 6. Quickness. 

2. Smoothness. 7. Heaviness, 



8. Truthfulness. 

4. Roughness. 9. Sauciness. 

5. Toughness. 10. Mirthfulness. 



Examples. — From'ftttiM we form the word builder. 
Prom create we form the word creator. 

DiKECTTOH. — Write the words ending in «r, or or, which are 
formed from the fbllowiog ; 
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ON WORDS. 21 

1. Bake. 6. I^-etend. 

2. Visit. 7. Betray. 

3. Write. 8. Defend. 

4. Act. 9, Pursue. 

5. Uphold. 10. Besie^ 

Note. — Sometimes, in forming worda of this kind, the spell- 
ing is changed s. little. You must be careful to look in the dic- 
tionary to see how the word ia spelled, and also whether it adds 



Examples. — Believe, believer ; run, njnner ; accept, 
acceptor. 

DiBEcriOK. — Write ten similar pain of words, that you can 
thislc of, or can find in the dictionary. 

Example. — A dor; one who acts, a doer. 

Note. — The letters er or or added to a verb, generally mean 
" one who." 

DiRECTiotf. — Writo in the same way two meanings of each 
of the following words, giving for the first meaning that which is 
formed by using the words " one who," and giving for the second 
meaning that which seems plainest to you &f those found in the 
dictionary, 

1. Writer. 6. Creator. 

2. Driver. 7. Robber. 

3. Disturber. 8. Murderer. 

4. Hater. 9. Tran^ressor. 

5. Fighter. 10. Worker. 

Examples. — From trite we form the word tnUh; 
from efy-ong, strength. 

Note. — In forming words by adding (A, the spelling of the 
origiaal word is often changed, aa strong, strenglh (not strongth). 



PIR8T LBB80N8 IN COMPOSITION. 



Direction. — Write the words ending in (A formed from the ' 
following. (Be careful about the spelling.) 



1. LoDg. 

2. Wide. 

3. Slow. 



4. Young. 
6. Hale. 
6. Broad. 



ExAUPLBS. — Strength; a state of being strong, power. 
Truth; a state of being true, veracity. 

Note. — The letters th added to a word mean "a state of 
being." 

Direction. — Write in the same waytwo meanings of each of 
the following words, giving for the first raeaning that which is 
formed by using the words "a state of being," and giving for the 
second meaning that which seems pluuest of those found in the 
dictionary. 



1. Dearth. 

2. Depth; 

3. Health.. 



4. "Width. 

5. Warmth. 

6. Drouth. 



Examples. — From rare we form rarUy; from^r*, 

parity; from able, ability. 

Note. — In forming words by adding iti/, the spelling of the 
original word is often changed, as aile, abilily (not ableity). 

Direction. — Write the words ending in ity formed from the 
following. (Be careful "^ ^^^ spelling.) 



1. Noble. 

2. Puerile. 

3. Divine. 

4. Mature. 

5. Durable. 



6. Probable. 

7. Equal. 

8. Intrepid. 

9. Valid. 
10. Visible. 



11. Flexible. 

12. Secure. 

13. Vain. 

14. Infirm. 

15. Sterile. 
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Example. — Mahanty; a state of bong mature, ripe- 
nees. 
Note. — The letters tfy added to a woid mean " a state of being." 

DntEcnoN. — Write in the same way two meanings of each 
of the following words, giving for the first meaning that which Is 
fonned by using the words " a state of being," and giving for the 
second meaning that which eeems plainest of those found in the 
dictionary. 

1. Stability. 6. R^ularity, 

2. Austerity. 7. Angularity. 

3. Gravity. 8. Insanity. 

4. Morality. . 9. Rapidity. 
6. Acidity. 10. Vanity. 

Examples. — From insped, we form in^efHon ; from 
impress, impreaaion ; &om act, acHon. 
DiBEcnoiT. — Write the words ending in ion formed from the 



following: 




1. Agitate. 


6. Infect 


2. Violate. 


7. Indicate. 


3. Vindicate. 


8. Subtract. 


4. Institute. 


9. Operate. 


5. Intersect. 


10. Ventilate. 



Example. — ChmpleUon; the act of completii^, fin- 
ishing. 

Note. — The letters tim added to a word usually mean "the act 
ot" 

DrRECriOK. — Write in the same way two meanings of each of 
the fallowing words, giving for the first meanii^ that which is 
formed by using the words " the act of," and giving for the second 
meaning that which seems plainest of those found in the dio' 
fiouuty, 
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1. Alienation. 6. Numemtion. 

2. Adoption. 7. V^etation. 

3. Vibration. 8. Veneration. 

4. Indication. 9. Supplication. 
6. Devotion. 10. Agitation. 



SECTION II. — AOjectives. 

Examples. — From pto/ we form the word plai^; 
from beauty, beautiful; from awe, awful. 

I>iRECTio:«. — Write the words ending in/ul, formed from the 
faUowiog. (Be careful about the epelUng.) 

1. Hurt. 6. Cheer. 

2. Health. 7. Fear. 

3. Plraity. 8. Woe. 

4. Duty. 9. Law. 

5. Hope. 10. Mercy. 

Example. — Playful; full of play, sportive. 

Note. — The letters /u^ added to a word mean " full <d^' 

DiBEcnoN. — Write in the same way two meanings of each 
uf the following words, giving for the first meaning the one 
formed by using the words " full of," and giving for the second 
meaning that which seems plainest of those found iu the die- 
ti(Hiary. 

1. Truthful. 6. Peaceful. 

2. Scornful. 7. Hateful. 

3. Harmful, 8. Revengeful. 

4. Sorrowful. 9. Wrathful. 

6. Tuneful. 10. Useful. 
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ExAUFLES. — Bounty, bountiftil ; art, artful. 

DiBECTioN. — Writ* ten eimilar pain of words, mhicli yon can 
think of, or can find in the dictionary, and not uaing anjof thom 
already given. 

Example. — From sleep we fotm the word sleepier. 

DiBBCTioc — Write the words ending in les» formed irom the 
following. (BecarefulabonttbeBpellingwheu the original word 
ends in y.) 

1. Aim. 6. Mother. 

2. Fear. 7. Point. 

3. Leaf. 8. Pity. 

4. Speech. 9. Sin. 

6. Friend. 10. Mercy. 

Example. — SighUeae; without sight, blind. 

Note. — The letters less added to a noun mean " without" 

DiKEcriON. — Write in the same way two meanings of each (d 
the following words ; 

1. Fruitless. 6. Breathless. 

2. Faultless. 7. Graceless. 

3. Careless. 8. Godless. 

4. Fatherless. 9. Groundless. 

5. Bottomless. 10. Noiseless. 



Example. — Doubt, doubtless. 

DiEEcriON. — Writ« t«n similar pairs of words which you can 
think of, or can find in the dictionary, and not using anyof thoea 
already given. 
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following: 




1. 


Brother 


2. 


Sister. 


3. 


King. 


4. 


Qneen. 


6. 


Man. 
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Example. — From beast we form the word beaMly. 

~ Write the worda ending in ly fbnned from tlie 



6. Woman. 

7. Earth. 

8. Heaven. 

9. Month. 
10. Body. 



Example. — Lordly; like a lord, noble. 

KoTB. — The letters ly added to a nonn me&n " like." 

DiSEiTnox. — Write ili the same way twomeaningaof each of 
the following norda : 

1. Motherly. 7. Knightly. 

2. Fatherly. 8. Scholarly. 

3. Princely. 9. Maidenly. 

4. Priestly. 10, Matronly. 

5. Courtly. 11. Masterly. 

6. Fleshly. 12. Saintly. 

Examples. — From rain we form tie word rainy ; 
&om sauce, saucy ; from Jog, foggy. 

Direction. — Write the words ending in y fonned from the 
following. (Be careful abont the spelling.) 



1. Brine. 


6. Mud. 


2. Fish. 


7. Grass. 


3. Flesh. 


8. Water. 


4. Pebble. 


9. Ink. 


6. Bone. 


10. Arrow. 
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EzAHPLE. — Bloody; full of blood, having a cruel 



NoTB. —The letter y added to a noim means " full of." 

Direction. — Write in the same way the meaDings of each of 

fliB following words : 

1. Fatty. 6. Balmy. 

2. Rusty. 7. Billowy. 

3. Lucky. 8. Frothy. 
4., Chalky. 9. Flinty. 
5. Pitchy. 10. Eoomy. 



Examples. — Filmj filmy ; rope, ropy. 

Direction. — Write ten similar pairs of words, that yon can 
tbhk of, or caa find in the dictionajy, and not naing any of those 
already given. 

Examples, -r- From pay we form the word pcM/able ; 
&om pity, pidable. 

DiEEcmoN. — Write the words ending in We formed from the 
following. (Be careful about the spelling,) 

1. Account. 6. Convert. 

2. Admire. 7. Tax. 

3. Attain. 8. Adore. 

4. Service, 9. Conform. 
6. Credit. 10. Change. 



Example. — Variable; thatcan be varied, changeable. 

Note. — The letters fife added to a word mean " that can be." 

DiKEcriON. — Write in the same way two meanings of each of 
the following words : 
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1. Excusable. 6. Blamable. 

2. Lamentable. 7. Commendable. 

3. Valuable. 8. Conceivable. 

4. Movable. 9. Allowable. 

5. Debatable. 10. Coosolable. 



Examples. — Advisse, advisable ; aasail, assailable. 

DiBECTioir. — Write ten eimiLar pdrs of words, not using txj 
of those already given- 

ExAMPLES. — From ape we form apish; from wag, 
waggish; iiom fool, foolish. 

DiREcnoN.— Write the words ending in wA, formed from the 
following. (Be careful of the spelliog.) 

1. Boy. 6. Wag. 

2. Girl. 7. Self 

3. Pet. 8; Jew. 

4. Fever. 9. Turk. 
6. Wa^. 10. Rogue. 



Example. — Childish ; like a child, puerile. 

Note. — The letters Uh added to a noun mean " like." 

Direction. — Write in the same way two rneaninga of each ol 
the following words : 



1. Foppish. 


6. Wolfish. 


2. Clowui^ 


7. Babyish 


3. Brutish. 


8. Apish. 


4. Mannish. 


9. Swinish 


6. Womanish. 


10. Mulish. 
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Example. — Churl, churlish. 

DiREtmoN. — Write ten similar pain of words, not using any 

of those already given. 

Example. — From hero we form heroic. 

DiBEcnoK. — Write the words ending in ie, formed from tlie 
following: 

1. Alcohol. 6. CalviniBt. 

2. Aristocrat. 7. Druid. 

3. Lyre. 8. Cherab. 

4. Volcano. 9. Abraham. 

5. Methodist. 10. Poet. 



Example. — Despotic; belonging to a despot, ^Tan- 
meal. 

Note. — The letters ie added to a word mean "belonging 



DiKBCnON. — Write in t^e same way two meanings of each 
of the following words : 

1. Oceanic 6. Symbolic. 

2. Cubic 7. Meteoric 

3. Idiotic. 8. Arabic. 
4.' Angelic. 9, Patriotic 
5. Apostolic. 10. Pedantic 



EzAUPLSB. — Period, periodic; Pharisee, Pharasaic. 

Direction. — Write ten similar pairs of words. (Be careful 
tboDt the spelling.) 
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SECTION III.— Verbs. 
Example. — From sweet we -form the word aweeten. 



Direction. — Write in the aame way the w 
fbimed from the following: 



1. Damp, 

2. Moist 

3. Black. 

4. White. 

5. Hard. 



6. Soft. 

7. Less. 

8. Wide. 

9. Mad. 
10. Weak. 



Example. — Darken ; to make dark, to obscure. 

Note. — The letters en added to an a^jeddve mean " to ma] 



Direction. — Write ii 

of the following words : 

1. Deaden. 

2. Deafen. 

3. Deepen. 

4. Gladden, 
6. Tighten. 



9 way two meanings of each 



7. Brighten. 

8. rrighfen. 

9. Quicken. 
10. Slacken. 



Example! — From s 

Direction. — Write in t 
formed from the following; 

1. Mode. 

2. Ample. 

3. Rare. 

4. Solid. 
6. Falae. 



tph we form the word mmplify. 
3 same way ten words ending la /g, 

6. Glory. 

7. Class. 

8. Just. 

9. Person. 
10. Type. 
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Examples, — Pvjrify; to make pure, to free from pol- 
lution. Magnify ; to make great, to enlarge. 

Note. — The letters^ added to &'word mean " to make." 

DiBECTioN. — Write in the aame way two meaninga of each 
of the following words : 

1. Rarefy. ^ 6. Terrify. 

2. Mortify. 7. Liquefy. 

3. Horrify. 8. Dignify. 

4. Gratify, 9. Diversify. 

5. Stupefy. 10. Beautify. 

Note. — In many worda ending in/y, the first part is not by itself 
a complete word; aa,magni-/y. There ia noaticliword aa Tnagni; 
but we find these letters forming, in like manner, the first part 
of a kindred word, iaa^\-tude. As magnitude means great-a^a, 
we say, magnify means to make great. We find the meaning of 
the part which ia not a complete word by seeing what those let- 
ters mean in some other kindred word. 



SECTION IV. — Adverbs. 
ExAUPLE. — From Bwijt we form the word sioifily. 

DiRECnotT. — Write In the same way the wotda ending in /y, 
formed from the following. (Be careinl about the spelling.) 



1. Smooth. 


6. Noiseless. 


2. Trae. 


7. Open. 


3. Frequent. 


8, Ficroe. 


4. False. 


9. Active. 


6. Gnitefal. 


10. Secret. 
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Example. — Boldly ,- in a bold maaner, bravely. 

Note. — The letters i^^ added to an adjective nsuall^mean ' 



DiEEcriOK', — Write in the eame way two meanings of e*ich 

of the following; ' 

1. Fiercely, 6. Awfullv. 

2. Stoutly. " 7. Wickedly. 

3. Quickly. 8. Joyfully! 

4. Hastily. 9. Accurately. 
6. Uprightly. 10. Pleasantly. 



Example. — Careful, carefully. 

DiEEcnoN. — Write ten similar pairs of words, not using any 
>f those already given. 



To TBiCHEKB. — TholoBSOna given in Part I. ehaald notbe ooniidered 
u eihauBting the sul^eet, but onlj u induwtmg a melbod by which ehO. 
dren maj, at a, very «rly age, be trained Ut the hahit of attention ta Qst 
formation and the meaning of words, and to their grammatioaJ olaflsifloation. 
The eieroiaea ma; he extended and mnltiplied indefinilel;, atthe discretion 
of the teacher. Some knowledge of the elements of Etymolog; and Qram- 
mar i> a great belp in acqniring an aconrate aoqnaintaniH with wordi, and 
therefore a few stadiei of this kind are Inserted here. It ehanld be remem- 
bered. howcTer, [hat this hook is neither an Etjmolog; DOr a Grammar; 
and only bd mucb of those braniilieB is introdaoed ob ii necessary for the 
other more general parpones of the book. At the same time, the book in all 
its parts will, it is belieTed, faoilitate greatly the more formal and regnlai 
(tndy of Orammar and Etymology. 
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Part IL 

Sentence-Making. 

CHAPTER I. 

SIMPL.E Sentences. 



SECTION I. —The Simplest Form of the Sentence^ 

EXPLANATORY REUABK. 

To THE Teicbir. — Ever; Simple S^tenm m&j be rednwd ts ana at 
the followiDg forms: 

1. The bcirse is ■witL 
3. The hone nine. 
S. The bone dnwg the wagon. 
Before prooeeding to uiatyu these farms, the soholiir ehould bare soma 
praetiee in writing simple senUooea efter Ihe models here giren, s4 as to he 
familiar with (ontense-making in its moat olemeDlar; shape. This is the 
lint itep in practical eomposition. 

In the Gnt series of exerotses nnder this head, all the words seeded 
yen, the eohoTar being rpqnired merelj to put the word« together 



properly, and to 



le his jadgmen 



n the leleoUon. 



Example. — The horse is swift. 

DiKECTiOH. — Write sentences like the one above, i 
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of the words in the first or left-hand colomu with sd appropriate 
word ID the other column. 

Eoy^ house, dog, "1 Tfierce, sharp, studious, 

stone, knife, apple, i J roomy, heavy, brittle, 

■ ink, snail, grqas, [ j sweet, crooked, white, , 

glass, street, paper,sj^ |^ black, slow, green. 



Example. — The horse mns. 

DiBEOriON. — Write aentencea like the on* above, Ming each 
of the words in the first column with an appropriate word in the 
other cohimn. 



earn, moon, "1 f Sy, 
■d, dbg, I J roar, 
eirl, i 1 flow. 



Iiion, 
cook, bird, 

snake, ice, girl, [ ]' — i > 1 

eat, fire, sheep, J l^melt, read, bum. 



bark, 
shine, 
mew, bleat. 



crow, 
creep. 



Example. — The horse draws the wagon. 
DiSECTion. — Write sentences like the one above, using each 

of the words in the first column with an appropriate word in each 

of the other two columns. 

com, child, 
cart, clothes, 
sriow, e^, 
letter, grass, 
linen, soil, 
driver, mice. 



WOTB. — In the next aeries of examples, only one of the words 
needed is given, and the scholar ia required to supply from his , 
own inventaon what is necessary to make np a sentence like the 
example. 

EXA.MPLE. — The horse is swift. 

DiBEcriON.— Write sentences like the one above, using with 
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each of the following words some other appropriate word that 
you can think of. 

1. Tiger. 5. Meadow. 9. Garden. 

2. Sheep. 6. Star. 10. Plum. 

3. Peach. 7. Winter. 11. Kose. 

4. Window. 8. aoud. 12. Iron. 



Example. — The horae runs. 

DiEECTiotr. — Write sentences like the one above, using before 
each of the following worda some other appropriate word that 
you can t hJTiV of. 



1. Shine. 


5. Shout. 


9. Sleep. 


2. Play. 


6. Squeal. 


10. Growl. 


3. Sit. 


7. Jump. 


11. Else. 


4. Quarrel. 


8. Laugh. 


12. Cackle. 



Example. — The horse draws the wagon. 
DiREC^ON. — Write aentencea like the one above, using somf 
appropriate word before and after each of the following words : 



1. 


Scrape. 


6. Steal. 


9. 


Pinch. 


2. 


Build. 


6. Throw. 


10. 


Bend. 


3. 


Drive. 


7: Sell. 


11. 


Shoot 


4. 


Break. 


8. Twist. 


12. 


Strike. 



SECTION II, —The Parts of a Sentence. 
EXPLAIfATIONS. 

[To TBE TiAcDER.— It It Dot intended that theis and simil&r remsTlii 
tbroughont tlie book should be committed to memory imd reelted. The 
loholar, boveTer, eboald read tbem attentively, and be guided bj them In 
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writiag the flicraiees, and tha teubsr ibonlil go over tham io a familiw 

Every Sentence must contain & Subject und a Predicate. These 
are the only necessarj parts of a seotenue. 

The Subject is that of which we speak. 

BiiBPLBH. — "The hone nmi." "Thehoraels lirift." Here, in both 
mam, tht hoTtr i> the S>A)mt. We ask, What nms F Whatliiwitt? Adb. 
Tke Aor«e. That it what we ore Bpeaking of. 

The Predicate ie that which we aaj of a subject. 

The predioateB, in the two examples gireu above, are nnu sod it turi/t. 
The horse doei what? Ans. Ainu. The hone U wbatF Aas. It tai/t. 
Those are the thiogi which we eaj of Che horse. 

NOTB. — Strioti; ipeoking, in Boah a Beoteooe as " The horae is Bwift," 
we Bhonld eall the word it the oopula, and ttcifi the prediuale \ twt/1 beiog 
the thing aaserted, and <■ the aaierting word. Ever; sentenae, indeed, may 
be redaoed to this form. ThoB, " The horse runs " ma; be changed to Tht 
h>rtt it (oop.) running (pred.). Bot for all ordinary porposes it it Baffl- 
ing word. 

Beeidee the Subject and the Predicate, a sentence maj contain 
an Object also. Many predicates require an object to complete 
the aense. 

The Object is one of the main parts of a sentence, thaugh not 
a necessary part of all sentences. 

ExAUPLi. — "The horse draws the wagoa." Here, after draw, we nat- 
urally ask, Draws what f Ans. Tht uHtgin. The sense is noteompleteuntil 
we name something which the horse drana, and that something ii the Objeot. 

HoTK. — A more preoiie definition of Objeot would require a larger Intro- 
dnotiOD of grammatioal terms than is neoessary for the purposes of this 



prodioate objeot 

draws the w^on. 

DiRE<7riON. — Copy the following Sentences, and mark in each 
the Subject, the Predicate, and the Object, in the manner shown 
in the examples. 
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a. Birds fly. 2. Fishes swim. 3. The girl dresses the 
doll. 4. The boy writes the letter, 5. The gardener 
was digging the flower-bed. 6. The cat caught a mouse. 
7, He saw a snake. 8. We found a rabbit. 9. You 
will learn the lesson. 10. The bench was broken. 11. 
John tells the truth. 12. Mary loves Susan. 

DiEBCriON. — Copy the following sentences, filling np the 
blanks with the word or words neceasaiy to complete the sense, 
and marking the word or words thus inserted as Subject, Predi- 
cate, or Object. 

1. — — is tired, 2. Father has given me -. 3. 

John the lesson. 4. The sun . 6. is to 

be censured. 6. Jane study. 7. is fond of 

Bwimming. 8. Boys like . 9. Girls dolls, 

10. Laziness is . 11. The scholars presented 

to the teacher, 12. Men nee<} for writing, 13. Mr. 

Wilson sold . 14. Fishes scales. 15. 

loves her mother. 16, We all w-ont . 17. William 

the money. 18. Peaches are . 

Examples. — 1. The carpenter builds houses. 2. The 
farmer is industrious. 

Dtbection. — Make sent«nces like one or the other of the 

examples, and telling what each of those named below usually 
does, or is ; and mark in each case the Predicate, and also the 
Object, if there is one. 

1. The bee. 6, The squirrel. II. Soldiers. 

2. The teacher. 7. The ox. 32. Sailors. 

3. The river. 8. The hammer. 13. The wren. 

4. The gardener. 9. The tongue, 14, The snow. 

5. The boatman. 10. The hand. 15. The clouds, 
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PRONOUNS. 

Example, — Mr. Johnson brings apples to market. 
Mr. Johu&on sells apples for a dollar a basket. 

Note 1. — This expression may be changed thus : " Mr. John- 
son brii^ apples to market. He sells them for a, dollar a basket.'* 
In the second sentence, he is used instead of Mr. Joknaon, and 
them ifl used instead of applet. An unpleasant repetition of the 
words is thus prevented. He and them are called Pronouns. Fro 
means for, imtead of. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to prevent its being repeated. 

Note 2. — The principal pronouns are the fbUawing: 

1. I,me,- «;e,us. 

2. Thou, thee; you. 

3. He, him ; she, her; it; they, than. 

I, we, thou, he, the, and they are never used except as a subject 
Me, «*, thee, Mm, her, and them are never used except as an object. 
You and it may be either subject or object. 

DiBECnON. — Copy the following sentences, and mark in each 
the Pronouns : 

1. Ellen saw Thomas. She called him. 

2. Men should fear God. They should worship him. 

3. The horse has broken the wagon. He has ruined it. 

4. The books are torn. They are spoiled. 

6. Father and Twent to town. The dog followed uS. 



ExAUPLE. — John struck the table. John broke the 
table. 

Oiange thus .• John struck the table. He broke it. 

biRECTTioK. — Change the following expressions, using in the 
proper places pronouns instead of nouns. 
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1. The men saw the bridge. The men troased the 
bridge. 

■ 2. A plague visited the people. A plague destroyed 
the people. 

3. We saw the cows. We drove the cows awiy. 

4. The boy found the apples. The boy has eaten the 
apples. 

5. The girl entered the garden. The girl has left the 
garden. 

Examples. — The mother loved her. He deserted 
them, 

DiRECnON. — Make up a sentence for each of the followiug 
Terba, using in each case a pronoun for the sabject, or the object, 
or botb. 

1. Write. 2. Bum. 3. Lift. 4. Terrify. 6. Enlai^ 



SECTION III. - Adjuncts. 

. OOTLIKB OP THE SUBJECT. 

[To IBB TB4CHIR. — The outline here given ia not to be atadied ud 
Teoited bj the echglar at present. It is placed here merely to map out to the 
e;e of the teaoher the irork to be done. After a alua bare gooe throngh oil 
the eierdaei In this Beation, it m^j be well for them then to reftd the ont- 
liDB orer Mid be queationed upon it.] 

In a simple sentence, every word which is not either the Snig'ect, 
the Predicate, or the Object, is an Adjunct to one of them. 

ExAHPLEB. — 1. Tbe f&rmer plonghi the Seld (no adjonot). 
3. The imliittrioiii fknner ploaghB the field (sdjanot to the anbjeot). 
3. Tbe farmer earffully plongha the field (ndjnnat to tbe predieate). 
1. Tbe fanner ploagbs the wlutU Held (adjnoot to tbe abject). 
G. The iadnatiioaa farmer oaretaU; plough! tlM whele Held (adjnnet ta 
eaofa). 
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I. Adjuncts to the Subject and the Object may be formed, 

1. By a noun in apposition ; aa, Jacob the gardener. 

2. By a noun in the poaseeaive ; as. The boy's gun. 

3. By anai^ectiTe, or an adjective-word; e&,Bm/iehBporiis, their 
sports. 

4. By a prepoeitiOQ-phrase; aa, Sports amoug boyi. 

II, Adjuncts to the Predicate may be formed, 

1. By an adverb; as, The boy studied dUigently. 

2. By a preposition-phrase; as, The boy studied (ci^^di/^enee. 



I. 

Adjuncts to the Subject and the Object. 

FoKH 1, — An Adjunct formed by a Koun in Apposition. 



Examples. — 1. Jacob the gardener ploughed the 

object adjunct 

field. 2. They crossed the river DeUware. 

Note. — In the first of these examples, there is an adjunct to 
the subject ; Oardener is in apposition to Jacob, and is an adjunct 
to it. In the second example, there is an adjunct to the object; 
Delamtre ia in apposition to river, and is an adjunct to it. 

DiEEcnoN. — Copy the followins; Hentencee, and in each sen- 
tence mart, aa in the examples, the adjunct, and the subject or 
object to which It belongs. 

1 . Benjamiii West the painter was a Peimaylvanian, 

2. Th^ slew the tyrant Nero. 

3. The river Nile is muddy. 

4. Alexander the coppersmith did harm. 

5. They separated the friends, Damon and Pythias. 

DiEEonoN. — Copy the following sentences, fillins; up the 
^lan^ in each with some appropriate noun as an adjunct, and 
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marking tbe ai^unct and the subject or olject, as in the previous 
examples. 

1. Tour cousin has gone home. 

2. They crossed the river . 

3. The dog is courageous. 

4. The poet wrote Paradise Lost. 

6. He finds his brother . 

DiEECTiON. — Mate up five aentenccs, in each of which the 
mtbJMt shall have a noun in apposition as an adjunct; also, five, 
in which the object shall have a noun in apposition as an adjunct ; 
and, in all the sestencee, mark, as in the preTiona instances, the 
adjunct, and the subject or object to which it belongs. 

FoBM 2. — Ait Adjunct fobmed by a Nottn in the Posbesstve. 

sdjODot inbject 

Examples. — 1. The boy's gun -was loaded. 2, The 

i^juDDt objecl 
man bought the farmer's apples. 

KoTE 1. — Id the first of these examples, there is an adjunct to 
the subject; boy's is in the possessiTC, and is an adjunct to gun. 
In the second example, there is an adjunct to the object ; farmer'* 
is in the possessive, and is an adjunct to applet. 

Note 2, — Boift is said to be in the possessive, because it tells 
who is the possessor of the gun. Farmer's ia said to be in the 
possessive, because it tells who is the poaaeasor of the apples. 
The possessive form of a noun usually has an apostrophe and the 
letter s ('e) at the end of it. 

Direction. — Copy the following sentences, and in each sen- 
tence mark, as in the examples, the adjunct, and the sulg'ect or 
object to which it belongs. 

1. The lion's roar ia terrible. 

2. The tailor made the man's coat. 

3. The soldier's life is unpleasant, 

4. The men heard the mother's voice. 

6. The gardener's flowers were admired. 
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DiRECTiOK. — Copf the foUowlDg Beotences, filling up the 
bUak in eiich with some appropriate possessive aa aa adjunct, and 
marking, as in the previous examples, the adjunct, and the gub- 
ject or object to which it belongs. 

1. The lesson is not learned. 

2. She haa dressed doll. 

3. The rules are strict. 

4. Scholars should observe the rules. 

5. proverbs teach wisdom. 

DiEEcrroN. — Make up five aentences, in each of which the 
tubject eball have a noun in the possessive aa an adjunct; also, 
five, in which the object shall have a noun in the possessive as an 
adjunct; and, in all the sentences, mark, as before, the adjunct, 
and the subject or object to which it belongs. 



Example. — The spider's web. The web of the 
spider. 

Note. — A posBeasire adjunct is sometimes formed by using a 
noun with of before it, instead of '$ after it. 

DiBECTiON. — Cop7 the following sentences, and mark in each 
the adjunct, and the sulgect or object. 

1. The song of the bird is melodious. 

2. The man's pigeons arc tame. 

3. The scholar's diligence is praiseworthy. 

4. The color of the rose is beautiful. 
6. The smell of hay is fragrant. 

Direction. — Oopy the following sentences, filling np the 
blank in each with some appropriate posaeagive, and marking ia 
each the adjunct, and the subject or object to which it belongs. 

1. The rest is sweet, 

2. The time is precious. 

3. The boys found nest. 
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4. The sound ia terrific. 

5. The men heard the roaring . 

DiSEcrioK. — Make up Bix sentences, willi a possesslTe attjuiict 
to the subject, and six with a poasesaive adjunct to the olgect, and 
let one hail of the posaessivea in each list be formed hj using qf, 
and the other half by using 's; and mark in each case the adjunct, 
and the subject or object to which it belongs. 



FoBH 8, — Case 1. An Ai>JUN<7r fobmed by as AnjEunvK. 

kdianot anbject 

Examples. — 1. Ripe fruit is wholesome. 2. The 
teacher praiaes the diligent pupil. 3. The school has one 

■djunot object s^junot 

hundred and twenty-five scholars. 4, More than two 

hundred men were wounded. 

Note, — Observe that in expressing numbeis the adjectiTa 
adjunct often consists of several worda. 

DiBBCrioK. — Cop^the following sentences, marking in each 
the adjunct, and the subject or ohjeet to which it belongs. 

1. A merry heart maketh a glad countenance. 

2. The smallest boy chose the biggest apple. 

3. The merry girl has a ripe peach. 

4. The merry yo.ing girl had two dozen ripe peaches. 

5. More than four hundred and fifty lai^ oows croased 
the new bridge. 

Note. — In such examples as Noa. 4 and 5, a subject or an 
object Hometimes has two or more distinct adjuncts. The pupil 
should be instructed, in auch cases, to mark each different adjunct 

ofljiinct ttdJTinot (nbjeot 

separately ; as. Two hundred frozen apples. 

DiBECnon. — Copy the following sentences, filling up the 
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blank in each with some appropriate adjective, and marking th« 
adjunct, and the subject or object to wbicb it belongs. 

1. The army contains soldiers. 

2. A son makes a &ther. 

3. flowers are prized. 

4. stockings are warm. 

6. The boy loves milk. 

DiKEcnoN. — Make up five Bentencea, each having an adjec- 
tive adjunct to the gab/ect; five sentences, each having an adjec- 
tive adjunct 'to the obj'e«l; and five sentences, each having an 
a4jectiTe adjunct both to the subject and the object. In all the 
sentences, mark the adjunct, and the subject or object to vrhich it 



Case 2. An Adjunct fokmed by an Adjective-woed. ! 

adjunct (object ad.ionot «nbject I 

Examples. — 1. My book is lost. 2. Her eyes are 

adjunct subjent I 

blue. 3. Those houses are large. 

Note. — My. her, and those, in these examples, are called adjec- 
tive-words. The adjective- words are my, thy, ki», her, its, our, your, 
thdT, thU, that, these, these, eaah, every, either, neither, ete. For the , 
purposes of composition, these words may be used aa adjectives; I 
but, as they differ from other adjectives in some respects, they are \ 
here called adjective-words. In grammar, they are called adjec- . 
tive-pronouns. I 

Direction, — Copy the following sentences, marking in each 
the adjunct, and the subject or object to which it belongs. i 

1. James has learned his les.son. ' 

2. My father bought his ferm. 

3. Your teacher has given a long lesson, 

4. Every man makes his own fortune. 

6. Each army contains aitj thousand valiant men. 
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Direction. — Copy the following sentences, filling op the 
blank ia each with some appropriate adjective or adjective- word, 
and marking the adjunct, and the Hubject or object to which it 



1. The cliildren have lost mother. 

2. The children have lost mother. 

3. A selfish man seeks interests. 

4. I have forgotten the lesson. l 

5. deeds make men . 

DiKECiTON. — Make up ten eentenccs, each having an adjective 
and an adjective-word as adjuncto either to the subject or to the 
object ; and in each mark iJie adjuncts, and the subject Oi object 
to which they belong. 



FoBH 4. — An Adjunct foemed by a PaEPoaiTioN-PHBAaE. 
Example. - 



Note 1. —In thia sentence, Acros* the mmanon is a preposition- 
phrase, and ia an adjunct to road. It tells what road ia meant. 
It is added to road and describes it, very much as an adjective 
would. Such phrases are called Preposition -phrases, because 
they consist of a preposition and one or more words following it. 

Note 2. — The principal Prepositions are the following: 
Above, ahout, aecordiitg to, acrow, after, again^, nlong, amid or 
amidst, anumg or amongst, ar<mn4,ai, be/ore, behind, belovj, beneath, 
bende or besidei, between or betwixt, beyrmd, by. dmim,for,Jr<m, in, 
into, qf, on, over,pa»t, round, since, through, tUl, toward or low^dt, 
under, unto, up, upon, with, mthin, withmt 

Direction. — Copy the following sentences, and mark in each 
the preposition-phraae, and the subject or object to which it be- 

I. The tunnel under the canal is disagreeable. 
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2. The State-prison at Sing-Sing is well known. 

3. They admired the rivulet at the foot of the hiU . 

4. They burnt the bridge over the river. 

5. A walk by moonlight is pleasant. 

DiBBcnoN. — Copy the following aentencea, filling np the 
blank in each with some appropriate preposition-phrase, and 
marking the adjunct, and the subject or object tA which it belongs 

1. The arbor ia cool. 

2. The ducks are swimming. 

3. The path is pleasant. 

4. They avoided the ford . 

5. The scholar remembered the rule . 

Direction. — Make up ten sentences, each having a prepod- 
tion-phrase as an adjunct, and in each case mark the at^unc^ 
and the eubject or object to which it belongs. 



II. 

Adjuncts to the Predicate. 
Form 1, — Ab Adjukct" formed by an Adverb. 

Example. — The horse runs rapidly. 

Note. — lu this esample, rapidly is an adverb, and is m 
adjunct to Twng; it tella how the horse runs. 

Direction. — Copy the following sentences, and mark in each 
the predicate, and the adverb which is an adjunct to it. 

1. The pupi& studied their lesson diligently. 

2. The man under the hill lives happily, 

3. The robber suddenly left the house. 

4. The men quickly extinguished the fire. 

5. The birds in the grove sing sweetly. 
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Examples. — 1. The horse runs very rapidly. The 
horse runa more rapidly. The horse runs most rapidly. 

Note. — Adverbs may themselvea have an adjunct, such aa 
very, more, most. In these csBes the two adverbs may be taken 
together as forming one adjunct. 

DiKEOnorJ. — Copy the following sentencee, and mark in each 
the predicate and its adjuncts. 

1. The wind blew most violently. 

2. The police very easily dispersed the mob. 

3. The man most clearly was outwitted. 



Note. — The majority of adverbs end in ly, and express man- 
ner, or tell how a thing is done, aa has been already explained. 
But there are a good many adverbs 'which do not end in h/, and 
which express various other ideaa besides that of manner. 

Examples. — 1. The man is tiow living (adverb of 
time). 

2. The thing occurred here (adverb of place). 

3. He fell backward (adverb of direction). 

4. The horse was mwcA alarmed (adverb, of gT«i?i(%). 

Note. — The following are some of the moat common kinds of 
adverbs : 

1. Adverbs of Mankbr or Quality : Thug, to, well, ill, gm/Uy, 
smoothly, truly, and some thousands ending in ly. 

2. Adverbs of Place; Here, there, where; hither, thither, 
whither ; hence, thence, whence, etc. 

3. Adverba of Ttme : Now, then, when, ever, never, foreaer, soon, 
ofim, eeldom, hereafter, et«. 

4. Adverbs of Quantity : Much, little, enough, etc. 

5. Adverbs of Direction : Downvytrd, upward, forward, baek- 
ward, hUherward, thitherward, etc 
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6. Adverbs of iNTEEaoQATiON : How, why, when, where, etc. 

7. Adverba of Usceetainty : Perchance, perhaps, peradvea- 
tare, etc. 

Di^EiTnoH. — Copy the following sentences, and mark in eacb 

the predicate and tlie adverb which is an adjunct to it 

1, The horse seldom goes backward. 

2. Weeda grow luxuriantly everywhere. 

3. He never etudiee his lesson. 

4, The party afterwards dispersed. 
6. The meD had no business here. 



Fosu 2. — A» Adjunct fobmbd by a PBBPoamoH-PH&ABK. 

predicate adjunct 

Examples. — I. The man ran in a rapid nmnner. 

2. The man ran down the hill. 

Note. — In the first esample, in a rapid manner is an ai^unct 
to ran. It tells how the man ran. In the second example, domt 
the hill is an adjunct It tells in what direction be ran. Theee 
phraaes have tlie same effect as an adverb. 

Direction. — Copy the following sentences, and mark in each 
the predicate, and the adverb or the preposition-phrase which is 
an adjunct to the predicate. 

1. The water flows silently under the bric^ 

2. The apples have grown to a great size. 

3. The Indians live by hunting. ' 

4. The man died from mere exhaustion. 

5. The train will be here presently. 

6. The train will be in this place in a short time. 

7. The child behaved shockingly. 

S. The child behaved in a shocking manner, 
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Direction. — Make up five aeDteoces, each havrng ut &dverb 
aa an adjunct to the predicate; five sentences, each having a 
preposition-phrase aa an adjunct to the predicate ; and five sen- 
tences, each having both an adverb and a prepoaition-phrase aa 
adjuncts to the predicate. In each sentence, mark the predicate 
and tU adjunct or adjuncts. 



Example. — I%ere, an adverb. In that place, a pre- 
position-phrase meaning the same tding as the adverb. 

DiBE<TTioN. — Write ten adverbs, and after each a preposition- 
phrase having the aame meaning as the adverb. 



EEVIEW EXERCISEa 



Example. — The old man on the hill, Jacob Thomp- 
son, in the course of time, acquired prodigious atrength 
of muscle by chopping wood. 

Analysis of the Foeeboinq Example. 

1, Uie Settience withoui Adjunda. — The man acquired 
strength. 

2. Hie Subject — Man. 

3. 7%e Predicate — Acquired. 

4. ne Oyec( — Strength. 

6. Adjuncts fOld (an adjective). 

to the J On the hill (a preposition-phrase). 
Sultjed. I Jacob Thompson (a noun in app(»ition). 
6. Adjuncts fin the course of time (a preposition-* 
to the J phrase). 

Pre(Uoaie. [By chopping wood (a preposition-phiaae) 
6 D OOgIc 
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.J, J Prodigious (an adjective). 
Obied I *^^ muscle (a prepoaitioii-phrase). 

Direction. — Copy the following eeatencea, and after each 
write an analysie of it in ibe manner of the forgoing example. 

1. Our new horse Cliarley yesterday ran furiouely 
across the bridge. 

2. The bell in the church tower gives forth a musical 
sound on Sunday morning. 

3. Webster's lai^ dictionary is in truth a prodigious 
monument of learning. 

4. lo summer enow sometimes can be seen on the 
mountfuns. 

5. The frightened horse dragged the new carriage 
furiously down the street. 

DiKEcnoii. — Make up five sentences, each containing not leea 
than three adjaacts, and after each sentence write an aoalysiB 
of it 



Example. — A former has produced peaches. 

The some enlarged by Adjunde. — kji enterprising 
former in Delaware, Thomas Ridgway, by skilful grafts 
ing, has lately produced moat delicious peaches of a new 
variety. 

DiREcmow, — Copy the following Bent«nces, enlarging each 
with not less than five adjuncts. 
1. The sun rises. 
, 2. The vine grows. 

3. The boy caught a rabbit, 

4. The carpenter built a house. 

5. The locomotive draws the train. 
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Example. — Emma played. 

The same enlarged. — On Friday ^lernoon of laat 
week little Emma played gayly with her new doll id the 
back parlor with the rest of her companioDS. 

Direction. — Copy the following eenteiices, enlarging each 
with as great a variety of adjuncts as 7011 can think ot 

1. The kitten mewed. 

2. The boys climbed the tree. 

3. The river waa frozen. 

4. Mary sings. 

5. William studied the lesson. 



Example. — Subject — Boy. 

Sentence. — A little curly-headed boy was holding a 
large apple in his hand. 

Direction. — Make up a sentence abont each of the following 
aubjecta, using at least one adjunct with each subject, object, and 
ptedicat«. 

1. Girl. 8. Mother. 15. Snake. 

2. River. 9. Brother. 16. Bird. 

3. Island. 10. Sister. 17. Tree. 

4. Boat. 11. Horse. 18. Garden. 
6. Aunt. 12. Dog. 19. Cloud. 

6. Uncle. 13. Lion. 20. Rain. 

7. Father. 14. Wolf. 21. Snow. 



Example. — D^ached Sentmoea. — The tree was 
Btruck. It was an oak tree. The tree was old. It was 
a fine tree. The tree grew in the park. The lightning 
struck the tr^ It was night when the tree was struck. 
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The night was Thursday. It was twelve o'clock when 
the tree was Btruok. 

7^ same combined into One SetUeaoe. — The fine old 
oak tree in the park was struck hy lightning at twelvfl 
o'clock on Thursday night. 

Direction. — Change each of the following Beriea of detached 
sentenceB into one sentence. 

1. The hoy fell. The hoy was little. It was a ditch 
be fell iato. The ditch was dry. It was this morning 
that he fell in. 

2. The river overflowed. The river was the Potomac 
The banks were overflowed. It was in November. It 
was on the fifteenth of that month. On both sides it 
was overflowed. 

3. The boy came. The hoy was pretty. He was 
little. He was blue-eyed. .He had rosy cheeks. It 
was his mother he came to. The boy had a rabbit. It 
was a young one. It was white. It was lop-eared. He 
carried it in his pocket. 

4. Leonidas died. Leonidaa was a king. He was 
king of Sparta, Three hundred of his countrymen died 
with him. They died like heroes. It was at Ther- 
mopylsB they died. They died to defend their country. 
They were defending their country against the Persians. 

6. Milton was born. He was a poet. He was a great 
poet. He was an English poet. Bread Street was the 
place of his birth. Bread Street is in Cheapside. Cheap- 
side is in London. He was horn in the year 1608. 

6. Thomas Jefferson was the author of a 8tat«-paper. 
That state paper is known in history. It is known as 
the Declaration of Independence. He was President of 
the United States. He was the third President. He 
died at Monticello. Monticello is in Tirginia. He died 
July 4, 1826. 
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7. The boy wrote. He was a good boy. He wrote a 
letter. He wrote to his father. He wrote from school. 
He wrote od his birthday. It was a long letter. He 
wrote it early in the morning. He wrote it before 
breakfast. 

•^. The interval was looked upon. It was looked 
upon as a stage of transition. It was the interval be- 
tween tweniy and thirty. It was a stage of transition 
from boyhood to manhood. It was among the Spartans 
it was so looked upon. \ 



Ex&UPLE. — 1. Robert went out early in the morn- 
ing with light step into the garden. 

2. With light step Robert went out early in the morn- 
ing into the garden. . 

3. Robert went out with a light step into the garden 
early in the morning. 

4. Robert with light step went out into the garden 
early in the morning. 

5. Robert went out into the garden early in the morn- 
ing with light step. 

Note. — The object of the forgoing is to show how the places 
of the adjunct maj be varied witbout changing the senae. 

Direction. — Change the place of the adjuncta in each of the 
following sentences, *) as fo make the sentence i-ead in not less 
than foQr different ways, all meaning the eame thing. 

1. At the dawn of day she ascended the hill with a 
merry heart in company with her brother. 

2. In a pensive state of mind the youth strolled along 
the banks of the river in the evening, at a very gentle 
pace. 
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3, For nearly a week we were becalmed in the open 
Pacific, in a ship almost entirely destitute of provisionB. 

4. The field this year yielded a much better crop, 
through the exertions of the proprietor. 

6. He reads every morning aiter break&st regularly 
ten pages of Cicero. 

6. The boy threw himself into a violent heat yestoday 
by jumping in the garden. 

7. At noon on account of the heat of the sun the 
cattle seek the shade. 

8. Pope, in his last illneas, amused himself, amidst 
the care of hia higher concerns, in preparing a corrected 
and complete edition of his writings. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DlBECnON. — Make ap ten sentences or more about BcrreB, 
tolling what you kaow about it, or what you think about it, 
whether you like it or diislike it, how it looke, how it is made, 
and BO on. 

To TEE Teichbh. — Id the eiercisea under this hend, saboUra, STea the 

Buah eentsiiceg ehoald Dot, iDdeed, be required of them tor the present ; bat 
it given b; tbem, &nd if found formed correatly, they ahonld not be dii- 
caunUnSinced, \i]it rather oamiDended. Tbe scbgler learns to nee wordi 
and form lenteaDes, not by eiereiaea *nd rules mertl^. or mainly, but bj 
oouTerMtion, reolttng, and reading. In making up eenCencei for the 
eipreBsion of bis own thoughts or opiniooe, ba ehoald be onoouraged to 
eieroise his ingenuity, and to tell wbst be knows and tbiulu, in suoh way) 
as are familiar to him, to far as they are grammatical. 

DiBECTioN, — Make up ten Bentencea or more about each of 
the following subjects, telUag what you know, think, or feel 
about it. 

1. Honey. " 3. Bread. 

2. Tea. ' 4. Cake. 
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5. Vinegar. 8. Milk. 

6. Apples. 9. Cheese. 

7. Peaches. 10. Potatoes. 



DiBEcriOH. — Make up ten 

the following rabjecta : 

1; Ink.^ ' 6. Tky^. 

2. Cualk. 7. Horses. 

3. Paper. 8. Cows. 

4. Coal. ■ 9. Rats. 
6. Wood. 10. Cats. . 

DiBGcnoH'. — MaJce up ten sentences or more about e 
the following enbjects: 



1. Dolls. 

2. Tops. 

3. Hoops. 

4. M^bles. 
6. Kites. 



^. PlayiDg Crocjuet. 

7. Blind Man's Buff. 

8. Hide and Seek. 

9. Pussy in the Corner. 

10. Who has got the Button? 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Complex Sentences, 



SECTION I. — Connective Sentences. 
EsAUPLE, — Birds fly and fishes swim. 

Note 1. — Id thia sentence, there are two component pott, 
each forming by itself a complete sentence, and not dependent 
in any way one npon tho other. They merely stand alongside 
of each other, and are held together as one by the connecting 
word and. Such sentencea are called Connedive. 

KOTK 2. — The principal words used for connecting sentences 
in this way are <md, too, aho, likewise, beside*, mmtover, /vrihef- 
more, not only — but alto, not only — but liieuritt,tUi. 



Examples. — 1. ("Not only] Csesar was a great wbt- 
rior; [but also] he was a great writer. 

2. The cat catches mice ; [and] she eats them [too]. 

Direction. — Copy the" following sentences, and in each 
enclose in brackets the connective word or words, 

1. The horse serves for riding; it is also used for 
draught. 
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2. Some books are not only amusing, bat they are 
also instructive. 

3. The blacksmith not only makes new utensils, but 
he also repairs old ones. 

4. The ass has a rough coat ; he has likewise a thiek 
skin. 

6. Day is the time for labor, and night is the time for 
rest. 

Direction. — Complete the following sentences by making 
an additioaal part for each, so as to change it into a Connective 
sentence. Enclose the connective words in brackets. 

1. The boy is not only amiable; 

2. The winter has been severe, and 

3. The birds fly about the garden ; also 

• 4. Thomas buys many books ; and too. 

5. The bee ie not only an industrious animal, but 
likewise 

DittEcnoN. — Makeup a Complex Sentence, composed of two 
co-ordinate parts, with suitable connective words, about each of 
the following subjects. Enclose in brackets the connective words 
in each. 

1. The street-car. 4. The sound of a chime of bells. 

2. The school-house. 5. The noise of a locomotive. 

3. The church spire. 6. The arrival of the train. 



Example. — Ctesar was not only a great warrior ; 
but also [he was] a great writer. 

Gantraoted form. — Cfesar was' not only a great war- 
rior, but also a great writer. 

Note. — In forming a connective sentence, the sentence may 
Bometimea be shortened by leaving out certain words. Thus, ia 
the esa&iple, the words he was may be left out, because the idea 
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has already been sufficiently expressed by the words Ctetor vmi, 
in the first part of the sentence. 

DiBECTiON. — Write the following sentences in a contracted 
form, leaving out those words which axe not needed for expreea- 
ing the meajiiiig. . ; 

1 . The dog barks, and the dog bites. 

2. The boy laughed, aud the girl laughed. 

3. You should love your brothere, and you ehoold 
love your sistere. 

4. Pharisee was the name of a sect, Scribe was the 
name of an ofiice. 

6. Pennsylvania abounds in coal, and Pennsylvania 
abounds in iron. ■ 

DiREcriON. — Make up five sentences, each with two snliiects 
and only one predicate, and let the following be the sabjecte : 

1. A dog and a squirrel. _^_ ,, -0 

2. A cat and a mouse. 

3. A man and a horse. 

4. New York, and Philadelphia, 

5. Geoi^ Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 

DiREcnoiT. — Hake up five sentences, each with one subject 
and two predicates. Let the following be the subjects : 

1. A steamboat. 

2. The Pole star. 

3. The letter S. 

4. The fi,G;ure 8. 

5. The City of London. 

Direction. — Make up five Bentencea, each with only one 
subject and one predicate, bat with two objects. Let the follow- i 
ing be the objects: 

1. Ham and dried beef. 
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2. Wood and coal. 

3. Books and papers. 

4. Girls and boys. 
6. Meo and women. 



Not only — but also. 
E xam ple. — Mary was idle this morning. 
With the Conneetives : 

FoBM 1. Not only Mary was idle this morning, 

[but Ellen also]. 
FoBM 2. Mary not only was idle this moniing, [but 

mischievous also]. 
FoEM 3. Mary was idle not only this moFninj,[but 

this afternoon also]. 

Note. — In nsing the connectives not oiUy — but aim, the 
words imi only must be put immediately before the word which 
c^ls for a correspondipg word ia the other branch of the aeti- 
tence. Thua: 

1. Not only Mary, but Ellen. % Not only I'dfe, but miiehiev- 
oui. 8. Not only this morning, but also this aftenwon. 

DiEECTiON. — Write each of the following, sentences with not 
on'yplaced: I, before the nubject; 2, before the predicate; 3, be- 
fore the object; and then fill out each with an appropriate 
addition. 

1. The train approached the city. 

2. The farmer planted com. 

8. This class has studied grammar. 
4. The man crossed the ferry, 
6. The boy caught a trout. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 

DiBEcnoH. — Make np not lesa than twenty sentences aboal 
CoKN, telling what you know or think about it. Let the een- 
tences be partly simple onea, and partly complex. The fbUoning 
OuUine of topica will help you ; ^ 

1. How corn is planted. — - 

2. What is done to the corn while it is growing. ^ 

3. A description of the stalk. 2- 

4. A description of the silk, and of the tassel. '^ 
6. A description of the husk, and of the ear. 

6. DifFerent ways of using corn for food, \. 



Example. — Saigect — A Sheep. 



1. The size as compared with two or three other 
domestic animals. 

2. Traits of character or natural disposition of the 
sheep. 

3. Peenliarity of its covering, aa compared with those 
, of the goose and of the dog. 

4. Uses of the animal. 

5. How the sheep makes its wants known. 

6. Some of its natural enemies among other animak 

Example. — Subject — Snow. 



1. Time of the year when snow usnally coraes. 

2. Its appearance in coming down. 

3. Effects x>f violent wind upon the snow when felling. 

4. Amusements and pleasures connected with enow." 
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6. Troubles and Butfemigs connected with snow. 

6. Cause of tlie disappearance of the snow. 

7. Places where snow exists all the year round. 

DiBEcnos. — Prepare a similar outUue of topics in r^aid to 
each of the following subjects : 

1. Ice. 6. A Bchool-house. 

2. Tomatoes. 7. Pies. 

3. A bridge. 8. Candy. 

4. A river. 9. The hand. 

5. A railroad station, 10. The eye. 

To TBB Teacher. — Tbia exeroin ii of the greateat importaiiBa. Ths 
attwumeiit of lome hcilit? in making mi OuUius will help the eohalu TUj 
muoh in th« « Ak of otigioal oomposition. 

In making theae outlines, the foanger loholan will need uid thonld 
Teoeiie uaislanae from the teacher. /Let the aobDlu-s begin and Buggeat 
orally whatever topics Uiey can think of without help. '^Let thoae topio« be 
dieonsBed and reviaed in a familiar coaveraation in the olaai, and let other 
topica be anggested if need be. After thus talking aboat a lubjeot, ao that 
the Hholara eeem to get an idea of the varions waya in which it ma; be 
■pokeD of, let them Chen write out an oatjlne uid hand it in lo the (eacher. 
When an outline has thna beoD prepared, and is approved bj the l«aober. 



DiBECTioH. — Write a composition of not leas than twenty 
sentences on each of the foregoing subje^tB, according to the out- 
line which has been prepared and approved. 



SECTION II.— Antithetical Sentences. 

Example. — The peacock has a beautiful plumage; 
[but] its voice is harsh and unmusical. 

Note 1. — In this aeutenoe there are two component parts, 
each complete in itself, and thwa parts are put in contrast, 
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opposition, or aDtithesia to each other hy ^e word but. Sen- 
tences thus formed are called ATtiilhetical. 

Note 2. — The principal words used in forming Antithetical 
Sentences are but, yet, else, olkerunse, however, jehereai, while, 
wkilet, tteverlhelegs, notwitkitandinff. 

Direction. — Copy the following i sentences, enclosing ia 
brackets the antithetical word in each ; 

1. Children ought to be merry sometimes; but they 
ehould never be rude. 

2. Stephen the martyr was stoned by the Jews ; yet 
he died praying for them. 

3. We must worship God in spirit and in truth ; 
otherwise our worship will not be accepted. 

4. The kingdom of Israel was entirely destA>yed by the 
Assyrians ; whereas that of Jndah was afterward restored. 

5. We must be diligent in study ; else we shall make 
little progress. 

Direction. — Complete the following sentences by mating an 
additional part for each so as to change it to an antithetical sen- 
tence. Enclose the antithetical words in brackets. 

1. The lion is comparatively small ; but 

2. Some kinds of wood are not useful for building ; 
nevertheless 

3. Rhode Island is a small State ; yet 

4. 'The teacher must be very patient, otherwise 

6. Time is precious ; yet 

Direction. — Make up an antithetical sentence, composed of 
two co-ordinate parts, on each of the following subjects. Enclose 
the antithetical word or words in brackets. 

1, The common house-fly. 4. Walnuts. 

% The mosquito. 5. The wren. 

3. Pins. 6. The monkey. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 
Example. — Suiyed— Eqqs. 

OUTLINE. 

1. The ordinary shape of eggs. 

2. Different kinds of eggs, and the peculiarities of each. 

3. Varieties of color. 

4. The parts of an e^, and a description of each part. 

5. The various uses of eg^. 

6. Modes of cooking them. 



Direction. — Make np not less that twenty sentences on the 
foregoing subject, and let &t least two of the dentencea be con- 
nective, and two antithetical. 



DutECTTiON. — Make up an outline c 


in each of fb 


subjecta: 




1. Sweet potatoes. 


4. Soap. 


2. Watermelons. 


5. Shoes. 


3. Ice cream. 


6. Hats. 



DiKECTiON. — Make a composition of not less than filWn 
sentences on each of the foregoing subjects, after the outline has 
been prepaid and has been approved by the teacher. 



SECTION III. — Inrepential Sentences. 

Example. — The man is intemperate in his hahits; 
[therefore] he does not succeed in his business. 

Note I. — In this sentence there are two component parta, 
each complete in itself, but one part is given as an inference from 
the other. This inference is expressed by the word therefore. 
Bent«noes formed in this way are called Irifere^aL 
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Note 2. — If the infereDtial word is left out of such a sentence 
it is resolved at once into two iodependeot sentences. Thus: 
"The man is iatemperate in his habita; [therefore] he-doea DOt 
succeed ia his busineas." 

NuTE 3, — The principal words used in forming Inferentii^ 
Sentences are therefore, wherefore, then, heace, whence, ao, ct^tsc' 
quenliy, tuxordingly. 



1. The weather was unfevorable ; accordingly we de- 
ferred our visit. 

2. The ink is thick and pasty; therefore I cannot 
write decently. 

3. The boy is an orphan ; therefore he needs sympathy. 

4. The girl is attentive to her lessons; consequently 
she makes rapid improvement. 

5. He was at the station two minutes behind time,- 
hence he missed the train. 

Direction. — Complete the following sentences by an addi- 
tional part for each, so as to change it into an inferential aeDtenc& 

1. The boy is often absent from Bchool ; Acnoe 

2. The snow was two feet deep; consequetiily 

3. He was never known to epeak an untruth ; there- 
fore 

4. Charles presented his composition full of unsightly 
blots; con&equenUy 

5. I forgot to bring my book ; so 

Direction, — Make up an inferential sentence, composed of 
two co-ordinate parts, on each of the following Bubjecta. Enclose 
the inferential words in brackets. 

1. A pic-nic 4. A riVet. 

2. A eoap-bubble. 5, Skating. 

3. A mountain. 6. Swimming. 

Digilizcit^GoOQle 
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COMPOSITIONa 



1. Why roses are cultivated. 

2. Some of the varieties of the rose. 

3. The color. 

4. The perfume. 

5. The thorns which grow upon the rose-bush. 

6. The bugs whieh infest it, 

7. Eose-iwater. 

8. Ottar of roses. 

DiKECTiON. — Make up twenty sentences on the foregoing sub- 
ject, and let at least one of the eenleuu^ be inferential, ona 
antithetical, and one connective. 

Di&ECTion. — Make ap an outline on each of the foUowIug 
subjects : 

1. The peacock. 4. Cherries. 

2. The squiri-el. 5. Mince pie. 

3. The camel. 6. Hioe pudding. 

DiBEcnON. — Make a compoaition of not leas than fiileen sen- 
tences on each of the foregoing subjects, after the outline has 
been prepared and has been approved by the teacher. 



SECTION IV. — Dependent Sentences. 

Example. — The children could play in the garden, 
if they would not injure the plants. 

Note 1. — This sentence consists of two parts, each having a 
subject and a, predicate of its own, yet neither making by itself a 
completed meaning. If any one says, " The children could play 
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in the garden" — and stops there, we feet that the sense is not 
complete. So, also, when any one saya — "if they would not 
injure the plants" — we feel that eomethiug more must he said. 
One part of the sentence is dependent upon the other. Neither 
part can stand alone. The word expressing this dependence is 
i/*. Sentences so constructed are catle4 Dependent S&tteruxt. 

SoTE 2. — A great many words are naed for the purpose of 
expressing the dependence of one part of a sentence upon 
another. Among the most common are the following: Jf, 
though, aUhough, yet, while, whilst, when, where, that, to thai, in 
order that, urdeat, until, because, since, be/ore. 

DiBECTiOK. — Copy the following sentences, and in each mark 
the word or words expressing dependence. 

1. The train will have started before you reach the 
etation. 

2. Let me know when school will be out. 

3. When spring cornea the snow will disappear, 

4. The heat was so long continued that the vegetation 
was all dried up, 

5. Although the elephant is of such enormous size, 
yet it can be managed without difficulty. 



DiKEcnoN. — ITill out the following sentences, putting a anit- 

able dependent part to each : 

1. If the boy is not in time for school, 

2. Although your sister may be amiable, 

3. Before you undertake to reprove another for any 
feult, 

4. In order that you may obtain a prize, 

5. Unless you come to school earlier, 



Direction, — Make np a complex sentence, composed of two 
dependent parte, on each of the following subjects : 
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1. The garden gate. 4. Straw. 

2. The front door. 5. Bricks. 

3. New-mown Lay. 6. Wood. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiBECTiOK. — Make an outline of not less than five topics oa 
each of the folloiriDg subjects : 

1. A grape-vine. 4. Birds' nests. 

2. The street comer, 5. The roofe of houses. 

3. The apple-tree. 6. A flower garden. 

DiKECTiOH'. — Make up not less than fifteea sentcaces on each 
of tho foregoing eubjecte, after the outline has been prepared, 
and has been appioTed bf the teacher. 



SECTION v.— Relative Sentences, 

ExAMPLB, — The tree which the gardener planted 
has grown to a great size. 

Note 1, — This sentence may be resolved into two simple sen- 
tences: "The gardener planted a tree," "The tree has grown to 
a great aize." These two simple sentencea are combined into one 
complex sentence by means of the word mhich. This word ia 
called a relative, and the complex sentences so formed are called 
Relative Sentenou. 

Note 2. — The relatives are which, who, and that. "Who" 
has three forms, who, whme, and whom. 

and mark in each 



1, The man who came to our house last night was a- 
very suspicious-looking fellow. 
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2. The bridge tliat has been built across the river is a 
great cODvenience. 

3. The girl forgot all about the lesson which she had 
to learn. 

4. George Washington is a man whom all Americans 
are taught to reverence. 

5. The eggs which you carry in the basket were 
bought in the market. 

DiBEcrioiT. — Resolve each of the foregoing complex sentences 
into two simple sentences. 

DiREcriON. — Make up a complex relative sentence on each 

of tiie following aubjecte : 

1, The humming-bird. 4, The stars, 

2: The robin. 5. The moon. 

3. The barn. 6. The sun. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiRECnoH'. — Make up an outline of not less than five topics 
on each of the following subjects : 

1. Candles. 4. Tables. 

2. Gas. 5. Beds. 

8. Spoons. 6. Hiding on horseback, 

DiBECTios'. — Make up not less than fifteen eentences on each 
of the foregoing subjects, and let three sentences at least in each 
be relative sentences. 
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Part III. 

Variety of Expression. 

CHAPTER I. 
Chance of Arrangement. 



SECTION I.— Prose Changed. 

Example. — What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to the human soul. 

Varied. — Education is to the human soul A'hat sculy- 
ture is to a block of marble. 

Direction. — Vary the arrangement of each of the following 
sentences, taking care to preserve the meaning. 

1. If we do not govern our passions, we may be sure 
om" passions will govern as. 

2. He who seriously intends to repent to-morrow, 
should in all reason begin to-day. 

3. Before this surprise or fear had time to abate, 
Columbus ordered the great guns to be fired. 
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4. While Columbus was eng^ed in his eaccessive 
voyages to the West, the spirit of discovery did not lan- 
guish in Portugal, 

5. It may be laid down as a position which seldom 
deceives, that when a man cannot bear his own company 
there is something wrong. 

Direction. — Make up a complex sentence on each of the fol- 
lowing Bubjects, and give to each sentence two arrangemeats, 
both expressing the same meaning. 

1. Going to school. 4. The study of music. 

2. Going to church. 6. The study of botany, 

3. The study of history, 6, The love of flowers. 



COMPOSITIONS, 

DlBECTioif. — Make an outline of not less than five tbpics on 
each of the following subjects : 

1. City pleasures. 3. Home pleasures. 

2. Country pleasures. 4. Pleasures of travel. 

DlBEcrioN. — Write a composition of not less than ten sen- 
tences on each of the forgoing subjects, and frive to each sen- 
tence two different arrangements. Let the outline be prepared 
and approved, before writing the composition. 



SECTION II. —Poetry Changed. 

Example, — Down in its green and shady bed 
A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent, it huug its head, 
As if to hide from view. 
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Varied. — A modest violet grew down in its green 
and shady bed ; its stalk was bent, it hung its head, as 
if to hide from view. 

DiOEcriON. — Varj the urangement of the following pas- 
sages, changing them to proee, bat retaining the mesning';'- 
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, A hermit there was 
Who lived in a grot, ' 



And the way to be happy, ' ■'"'-' ' , '^^ '/ /^t 
They siud, he had got, 

2. By cool Siloam's shady rill, 

How sweet the lily grows ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon's dewy rbse ! 

3. Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear I 

4. If solid happiness we prize, 

- Within our breasts this jewel lies; 
And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut our home. 

5. Serene and mild, the untried night 

May have its dawning ; 
And, as in summer's northern light 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of time blend with the soul's new 
morning. * 

6. For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws; 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws ; 
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Wealth hcap'd on wealth nor truth nor safe^ buys: 
The dangers gatlier as the treasures rise. 

7. If happiness on wealth 'were built, 
Itich rogueo might comfort find in guilt. 
As grows the miser's hoarded store. 
His fears, hia wants, increase tlie more. 

8. Hope, like the glimmering taper's light. 

Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter raj. 

9. When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks. 

10. At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power, 

11. Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 
With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skill'd to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Chance of Structure 



SECTION 1. — Subject, Otoject, or Predicate 
Changed. 

ExAUPLB. — Study is the road to knowledges 
Svlrject 0iaTiged, — Study, 

Being studious, 

Studious habits, 

Stndiousness, 

Attention to lessonB. 
Objeat CSianged. — Knowledge, 



Scholarship, 
Mental acquiaitiong, 
Scientific attainments. 
Predicate Changed. — Is the road to, 
Leads to, 
Conduces to, 
Promotes, 



1. Study is the road to knowledge. 
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2. Being studious conduces to scholarship, 

3. Attention to lessons secures mental acquisitionB. 

4. Studiousness leads to learning. 

6. Studious habits promote scholarship. 

6. Being studious is the way to become wise. 

DiEECTiON, — Vary the construction of each of the following 
sentences not Iess than five timea, by changing the object, the 
subject, and the predicate, but without changing materially the 
general meaning of the sentence: > 

1. Temperance conduces to health. 

2. Learning is better than riches. 

3. Life is short. 

4. A liar is not believed even when he speaks the truth. 
6, Industry is the source of wealth. 

6, The love of money often leads to dreadful crimes. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiBECTiON. — Mate up a sentence on each of the following 
subjects, and give to each sentence not less than five different 
constructions, without materially changing the meaning : 

1. Sunset. 4. Dinner-time. 

2. Memoiy. 5, A ship at sea. 

3. Poverty. 6. A daily newspaper. 

DiBBCriOK. — Makeacompositionof not less than twenty sen- 
t«ncea on each of the six foregoing Bubjecta. 



SECTION II.— Change from Active to Passive, etc. 

Example. — The French first peopled New Orleans. 

Oumged. — New Orleans was first peopled by tlie 
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Direction. — Vaiythe following sentences bj changing the 
verb from the actiye form to the passive, or from the passive to 
the active : 

1. Tea was introduced into Europe by the Dutch, 

2. Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

3. Poetfl and philosophers have compared the course 
of human life to that of a river. 

4. "Dr. Kane described the Arctic silence as something 
almost dreadful. 

5. They asserted not only the future immortally, but 
the past eternity of the human soul. 

6. Pedro threw away the very friendship without 
which he would still have been an exile. 



Direction.' — Makeup a sentence abont each of the following 
Bubjecta, and give the sentence both an active and a passive form.' 

Note. — In order to do this, it will be necessary that the sen- 
tence in the active form akould.be one requiring an object. 

1. The rotation of the earth on its axis. 2. The recol- 
lections of childhood. 3. The American War of Inde- 
pendence. 4. The discovery of America. 5. The elo- 
quence of Patrick Henry. 6. David, king of Israel. 
7, Alexander the Great. 8. Ferdinand de Soto. 9. The 
Golf Stream. 10. '/.'he letter carrier. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

Direction. — Make a composition of not less than twenty 
sentences about each of the following suly'ects: 

1. April Fool. 2. A Picture Gallery. , 
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3. My birthday. 5. Shopping. 

4. Thanksgiving Day. 6. Christmas. 



SECTION III. — Change of Participial 
Constructions, 

Example. — Having reduced the island to perfect 
eerritude, the Trench withdrew their forces. 

Oiariged. — When they had reduced the island to per- 
fect servitude, the French withdrew their forces. 

Note. — WTiat ia here, in the second form, expressed as a 
dependent sentence (" When they had reduced," etc.), is ex- 
pressed in the first form as a. participial construction (" Having 
reduced," etc.). 

DiEECjriON. — Change the following sentences from the pai^ 
ticipial form to that of a dependent sentence, or the opposite, as 
the case may he. 

1. When the ten years fixed by the treaty had expired, 
the English were unwilling to continue the arrangement. 

2. Expecting no indulgence from the reader, he 
showed none to himself. 

3. When Henry was eleven years of a^, Beaufort, 
who had been made Chancellor of the University, re- 
ceived him as a student at Queen's College. 

4. Although living in the same town, I know but 
little of them. 

5. Moses stretched his hand over the Red Sea, as a 
signal for the waters to return to their channels, after 
the children had all passed over. 

DiBECTiON. —Make up a complex sentence about each of the 
following subjects, and give to each sentence two forms, as above. 
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1. John the Baptist. 4. Christopher ColnmbuB. 

2. The Good Samaritan. 5. The Mayflower. 

3. The Apostle Paul. 6. Charles Dickens. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

Direction. — Make a composition of not leaa than twenty 
eent^ncea about each of the following subjects : 

1. Farming. 4. The life of a eeamstreas. 

2. Gardening. 5. The life of a minister. 

S. Teaching. 6. Being oonduetor on a railroad. 



SECTION IV. — Change of Person. 

Example. — When Alexander the Great was asked, 
" Why do you not contend in the Olympic Games ? " he 
EMd, " I will, when I have kings for my competitors." 

Changed. — When Alexander the -Great was asked 
why he did not contend in the Olympic Games, he said 
that he would do so when he had kings for his com- 
petitors. 

Direction. — Change the actors in the following sentences 
from the fifst or second person to the third, or the contrary : 

1, Cardinal Wolsey, in his last moments, said, "Had 
I hut served my God with half the zeal I served my 
king, I would not in my old age have been left to the 
malice of my enemies." 

2. When a friend expressed surprise that Sir Matthew 
Hale should have done a great fiivor to one who had 
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injured him, Sir Matthew replied that he thuiked God 
he had learned to foi^et injuries, 

3. A mau should never be ashamed to say that he has 
been in the wrong ; it ia but saying, in other words, that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

4. A sailor, on breaking his leg by a fell from the 
matamast, said to the bystanders it was a great uien^ 
that it was not his neck, 

5. The man said to the youths, " Cast your eyes up 
and tell me what you see," They replied, " We see vast 
piles of clouds floating eastward." 

6. Jesus said to Nathanael. " Thou shalt see greats 
things than these." 

7. The friar said to Romeo, " I bring tbee tidings (^ 
the prince's doom." 

8. Jpst before Socrates drank the fetal poison, one of 
his friends was lamenting that he was about to be put 
to death innocently. Socrates asked whether he wished 
him to die guilty. 

9. " I am a ruined man," said the hunter, as he gazed 
upon the landscape. 

COMPOSITION. 
DiRECTioir. — Make up a stoiy of s. conversation between two . 
boys (aaming them), oue proposing an escursion for catching 
fish, the other arguing in favor of nutting. Put the story first 
in a narrative form, the sentences being all constructed in the 
third person ; then change it to the form of dialogue, the speakers 
being in the first and second person. 



SECTION v. — Miscellaneous Changes. ■ 

Note. —The eserciaea which follow are intended as a sort 
of review of the four preceding sectionB. The scholar, being by 
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this time familiar with thevsriona modes of varying tlie espres- 
aion, may use them at pleasure in chongiDg the language in the 
examples to be given. 

Example. — It was a brilliant night. Beneath a dark 
and cloudlesa vault, the snowy mantle of the mouDtain 
»hoQe resplendent with tike beams qf a full Italian moon. 
The guides lay buried in the deepest sleep. Below us, 
the yawning clefts and strange desolation of the glacier 
presented an appalling picture of dangers scarcely gone by. 

Changed. — The night was resplendent. The moun- 
tain, clad in spotless white, glistened against the deep- 
toned blue of the clear expanse of heaven, in the light 
of the moon, then at the full, and such as is seen in an 
Italian sky. The guides were motionless in the pro- 
foundest slumber. Beneath my feet lay the gaping chasm, 
and the wild solitude of the glacier, reminding me of the 
frightful perils which we had just escaped. 

Direction. — Re- write the following passages, changing the 
expression at pleasure, but retaining carefull; the meaning, 

1 . Soon the mountain-top became a pyramid of gold ; 

the delightful token that the rising sun, between which 
and us the mountain intervened, had redeemed the 
pledge given by his departing rays. 

2. I doubt much whether the average Englishman, on 
putting his recollections together, would not say that the 
fresh-mown hay-field is the place where he has spent the 
most hours which he would like to live over again, the 
fewest which he would like to forget. 

3. As children, we stumble about the new-mown hay, 
revelling in the many colors of the prostrate grass and 
wild flowers, and in the power of tumbling where we 
please without hurting ourselves. 
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4. As email boys, we pelt one another, and the vil- 
lage school^rls, and our nurse-maids, and young-lady 
cousins with the hay, till, hot and weary, we retire to tea 
or syllabub beneath the shade of some great oak or elm 
standing up like a monarch out of the feir pastuft, 

5. As big boys, we foil ambitiously with the spare 
forks and rakes, or climb into the wagon and receive 
with open arms the delicious load as it is pitched up 
from below, and rises higher and h^her as we pass 
along the long line of haycocks. , 

Note. — The teacher may continue exercises of this tind at 
discretion, selecting examples from the text-booka in the bands ^ 
of the scholars. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiBECTiON'. — Write a composition of not less than ten sen- 
tences on each of the following subjects; and after writing the 
compositions, re-write each sentence, giving it a different form, 
but retaining the Bame general meaning, 

1. A description of some bridge. 

2. A narrative of some adventure. 

3. Something which I once read in a book. 

4. Some things which happened to me in childhood. 
6. Some things which I expect in the years to come. 



SECTION VI. —Synonyms. 

Example. — Qistom, hahU. 

Note. — Cuttom is that which produces ktAit. The haliU of 
doing a thing results from the cuttom of doing it. 
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DiKEOTiOM. — Snppl]' the proper word in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. The of punctuality is acquired only by being 

punctual from day to day. 

2. I hope you have already acquired the of 

rising early. 

3. The foolish among children of using superla- 
tives in expressing their likes and their dislikes, soon 
becomes habitual. 

DiBECnON'. — Make up two sentences, in one of which autom 
aball be correctly used ; in the other, haltii. 



ExiMPLE. — SUmce, atilbieaa. 

NOTB. — Silence ia applicable to petsons; aiUngm to things. 

Direction. — Fill the blank in each of the following sen- 
tences with the proper words : 

1. The gentlemen entered the room in profound . 

2. At midnight a solemn fills the air. 

DiBBCTiON. — Make up four sentences, in two of which »ifen« 
Bball be correctly used, and in two itiUneu shall be correctly used. 



^Example. — Disoover, invent. 

Note. — We dUcover what existed before, bat was unknown ; 

we iaveni what is new. 

DiKECTiON. —Fill the blank in each of the folbwing sen- 
tences with the proper word; 

1. The man who the sewing-machine was a 

benefactor of his race. 

2. The engineer of the Delaware and Karitan Canal 
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has an apparatus for pulling boats through the locke 

by Bteam. 

3. America was by Christopher Columbus in 

1492. 

DiKECTiOti. — Make np four eentencea, in two of which dii- 
cover shail be rightly used, and in two itwent shall be rightly used. 



Example. — Lwid, luminous. 

Note. — A thing is ItkM when it is pervaded with light ; it i« 
himinmu when it sends forth light to other bodies. 

BiBECTiON'. — Fill the blank in each of the following sen- 
teiic«a with the proper word : 

1. The waters of Lake George are «o that you 

can see the bottom at the depth of twenty feet. 

2. The moon is at times so that we can read by 

its light. 

3. No author is more than Macaulay ; his rea- 
soning is made clear to the most ordinary apprehension. 

DiKEcmoiT. — Make up four sentences, in two of which Ivdd 
shall be used correctly, and in two Ivminou* shall be used cor- 
rectly. 



Example, — Abattdon, abdicate, desert, forsake, re- 
nounce, resign, relinquish. 

Note. — In the examples which follow, the scholar should 
consult the dictionary for the purpose of learning the precise 
meaning of these several words. 

Direction. — Fill the blank in each of the following sentences 
with the proper word : 

1. A young man should all intercourse with pa- 
eons of low habits. 

2. The guilty wretch his design. 
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3. The Emperor Charles V- his throne. 

4. The clerk on account of his negligence is obliged 
to his situation. 

5. How hard it is for a mother to her child. 

6. The heir very generously has all claims to 

the property. 

7. The guard his poet, and went over to the 

enemy. 

Direction. — Make up two sentences for each of the forgoing 
words, using it in each case according to its appropriate meaning. 



Examples. — Attainments, aequiremcTUa, qualijlcaiions, 

DiBECTiON. — Fill np the l^lank in each of the following sen- 
tences with the appropriate word : 

1. There is no doubt but that the man has ample ' 
for the office. 

2. His in Latin and Greek are of the highest order. 

3. Tlie variety of his fitted him to shine in any 

circle. 

DiBECTiON. — Makeup three sentences for each of the foregoing 
words, u»ng it in each case according to its appropriate meaning. 



Examples. — Pardon, forgivmeas. 
DiitECTiOX. — Fill up the blank in each of the following sen- 
tences with the appropriate word ; 

1. The man's wiger soon subsided, and he gave the 
offenders full . 

2. I beg for interrupting you. 

Direction. — Mate up three sentences for each of the fore- 
going worda, using it in each case according to its appropriate 
meaning. 
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Examples. — Ahjv.re, recall, recant, diaavow, coun- 
termand, repeuL 

DiBECTiOH'. — Fill up the blank in each of the fbUowiog seo- 
tences with the proper word : 

1. There was a Htrong efFort in the last Congress to 
have the Internal Revenue Law . 

2. The President has our minister from England, 

but has not any of his acts. 

3. Every man should be willing to his errors, 

when convinced of them. 

4. The order to advance was by the superior 

officer. 

5. He to-day the opinions which he asserted 

with vehemence yesterday. 

DiEECTiON. — Make up three seDtences for each of the fore- 
going worda, using it in each case according to its appropriate 
meaning. 

Examples. — Active, amduovs, diligent, indus^'iouB, 
laborious. 

DiSECTioif. — Fill up the hlank in each of the following sen- 
tences witli the proper word : 

1. After a search, I found the passage that yon 

referred to. 

2. The conductor on a railroad needs to be a man of 

habits, as much of his work has (o be done 

promptly. 

3. The pursuit of wealth through long years of 

plodding industry had its natural reward. 

4. Street-paving is a occupation. 

5. The Chinese are an people. 

DiKBCTion. — Make up three aentences for each of tbe fore- 
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going words, oaiog it in each case according to its appropriate 
meaning. 

Example. — Shwi, brief. 

Sentences. — Tom Thumb is a dwrt man. How 
brief is the life of man ! 

DiBECTiON. — Make up seuteuces iu this waj for each of the 
following pairs of words. 

1. Greatness, magnitude. 

2. Weight, heaviness. 

3. Healthy, salubrious. 

4. Youthful, juvenile. 

5. Strong, powerful. • 

6. Wealth, opulence. 

7. Stifle, suppress. 

8. Pale, pallid. 

9. Kill, murder. 

10. Sufficient, enough. 



KxAHPLE. — The light was put out. . 

Varied. — The light was extinguished. 

Dl&sxmos. — Copy the following sentences, using some syn- 
onymous espressiona instead of those printed iu italics. 

1. The country air invigorated them. 

2. In season* of retirement everything disposes us to be 
serious. 

3. The rec^Uedion of the past becomes dreadful to a 
guiUy man. 

4. I have more than once found fauM with those gen- 
eral r^tecHons which strike at nations in tlie groaa, 
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5. The coacliman was ordered to drive to the railway 

station with the utmost expedition. 



I 



DiHECTiON, — Copy the following senteuces, selecting themost 
Buitable word, where two axe given in a parenthesis, and omitting 
the other. 

1.- While the cities of Italy were thus (advancing, pro- 
gressing) in their (career, course) of improvement, an 
event happened, the most (remarkable, extraordinary) 
perhaps in the history of mankind. 

2. This event, instead of (retarding, stopping) the 
(trading, commercial) progress of the Italians, (made, 
rendered) it more rapid. 

3. The (martial, warlike) spirit of the Europeans, 
(heightened, increased) and inflamed by religious (zeal, 
fervor), (induced, prompted) them to attempt the (deliv- 
erance, rescue) of the Holy Land from the (government, 
dominion) of the Infidels. 

4. (Great, vast) armies (composed, made up) of all the 
(nations, countries) in Europe, marched towards Asia 
upon that wild (enterprise, expedition). 

5. The (iendfese, the Pisans, and the Venetians (sup- 
plied, famished) the transport-ships which (carried, con- 
veyed) them thither. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

Direction. — Make up an outline of not less than six topics 
on each of the following subjects: 

1. A canal boat. 

2. An evening party. 

3. A fishing excursion. 
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4. The starry heavens. 
6. The coimtry in spring. 

DiBECmON', — Write not less than fifteen eeotencefl on escli of 
the foregoing subjects, after the outline haa been prepared, and 
has beea approved by the teacher. 



SECmON VII. — Copiousness. 

To THE Teacher. — Th« object of the following e. 
to cultivate copiousneaa of expreaaion. By using such exercises 
properly, two ends are gained ; the scholar becomes more observ- 
ant of the qualities of objects, and he stores his memory with the 
words needed for expressing those qualities. He increases at 
once his knowledge, and his power of expressing it. 

Example. — We may say of a forest, it is dense, 
dark, deep, gloomy, entangled, pathless, primeval, imin- 
habited, lonely, mysterious. 

Direction, — Write, in like manner, not less than ten things 
which you can think of as applicable to each of the following 
objects: 

1. A tree in the forest. 

2. The foliage of the tree. 
S. The branches of the tree. 

4. The trimfe of the tree. 

5. The bark of the tree. 



Example. — The sky is — serene, cloudy, stormy, 
dear, overcast, misty, hazy, foggy, lowering, bright, re- 
splendent, brilliant, blue, azure, red, boundless, threats 
ening, 
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DiKECTiOK. — Write, in like manner, as many things as you 
can think of (not le^ than ten) as belog applicable to each of 
the following objects : 



I. The clouds. 


5. Fire. 


2. The stare. 


0. Snow. 


3. The ground. 


7. Ice. 


4. The horse. 


8. Eain. 



Note. — No additional examples tinder this head are given, 
because any one can make them to any extent to suit himself. 
The teacher shonld pursue the method, selecting examples to 
suit the degree of advancement §f the scholars, nntil he hss 
established in them a habit of attention to the subject. When 
once a scholar gets into the way of noticing accurately whatever 
he sees, and of tbiukiug what word or words are needed to express 
exactly his notions of the same, both his knowledge and his 
power of espres^ng it will grow apace. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

Direction. — Make tip an ontline of not less than bLx topics 
on each of the following subjects : 

1. A voyage to the moon. 

2. A description of a snow-storm. 

3. A description of some mountain. 

4. A description of a large public building. 

fi. A description of some river that yon have seen or 
read about. 

DiRECnOK. —Write a composition of not less than fifteen sen- 
tences on each of the foregoing subjects, after the outline has 
been prepared, and has been approved by the teacher. 




Part IV. 

Figurative Expression. 



CHAPTER I. 



Example. — Talkative persons are like empty bar- 
rels; the less there is in them, the more noise they make. 

Note 1. — Here talkative pereoia and empty barrels are com- 
pared. The word which expresses the comparison is like. Tlie 
point of the comparison is that they both make a ooise in pro- 
portion to their emptiness. When things are thus compared, we 
say there is a Simile. The words commonly used to express 
aimile are like, as, as — so, at — such, etc. Sometimea a rerb ia 
used; as, "Talkative persona resemble empty barrels," 

Note 2, — The point of the comparison is not always expressed. 
In euch a case, the scholar must think it out, and express it in 
his own language. Thus : " Books for the mind are like food for 
the body." Here the point of the comparison is that both fur- 
nish nourishment. Books nourish the mind, as food imiriske» the 
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Example, — My doctrine shall drop as the rain. 

Analysis. — The things compared are doctrine and rain. 
The eomparipon is expressed by as. The point of the 
comparison is that both come down gently and in a. great 
many minute portions. 

DiBECTiON. — Copy the following Similes, and analyze each, 

as is done in the foregoing example. If the point of the com- 
parison is not expressed, find out what it is, and express it in 
your own words. 

Note. — The teacher will LaTe to give yotmg beginneta some 
help in finding out the point of a comparison, when it is not 
expressed. This help should be given by talking with the pupils 
on the subject, until they see the point, and then leaving them to 
express it without help. 

1. Grateful persons resemble fertile fields, which al- 
ways repay more than they receive. 

2. The mind of a young person is like soft wax. 

3. Prosperity is like sunshine, bright and fleeting. 

4. The Bible resembles a mine ; the more deeply you 
search into it, the richer will be the treasures which you 
bring forth. i 

5. My words shall distil as the dew. 



Example. — 8ubjeds — A child and an April shower. 

Simile. — The troubles of a child are like an April 
shower. Both are of brief duration. Both alternate 
rapidly with their opposites. The rain and sunshine 
come and go over the landscape ; so do tears and smiles 
over the face of childhood. 

Direction, — Mate up a Simile for each of the following 
pairs of subjects, and in each express as fully as you can the 
point of the comparison i 
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1. Death aod sunset. 

2. Old age and winter. 

3. Misfortunes and clouds, 

4. An infant and a flower. 

5. Language and a mirror. 

6. Hope and the morning star. 

7. The wings of a bird and tlie sails of a ship. 



Direction. — Makeup a Simile for each of the following sub- 
jects, telling what it is like, or what it resembles : 

1. An industrious man. 2. An angry man. 3. The 
prattle of a child, 4, Obtaining the results of one's 
labor. 6. Youth, 6- Life. 7. Habit. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiKECTiON. — Make up an outline of not less than five topics 
on each of the following subjects: 

1, Procrastination, 

2, The love of country. 

3, Undue love of dress, 

4, The formation of habits. 

5, The improvement of time. 

DiEEcriON. — Make up not less than fifteen sentences on each 
of the foregoing subjects, after the outline has been made, and 
has been approved by the t«acher. Let each composition contain 
at least two similes. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Metaphor. 
KxAVFLS. — Idleness is the rust of the soal. 

Note 1. — Here there is a comparison, but the compcirisoD is 
not made in a formal manner. The meaning in that idlervM has 
the same effect upon the soul that riat has upon iron. Idleness 
and rust are assumed to be so much alike that what is true of one 
b affirmed of the other without stopping to make the formal 
comparison. When a likeness is thus assumed, without being 
expressed in form, it is called a Metaphor. 

Note 2. — A Metaphor may be changed into a Simile, and also 
into plain language, containing neither metaphor nor simile. 
Thus: 

Metaphor. — Idleness is the rust of the soul. 

Simile. — As rust is to iron, so is idleness to the soul, taking 
away its strength and power of resistance. 

Plain. — Idleness takes away from the soul ite strength and 
power of resistance, 

DiKEcnoN. — Copy the following sentences containing meta- 
phors; and change each, first into a simile, and then into plain 
language without metaphor or simile : 

1. The Lord is a, tower of defence to Ms people. 

2. The snnaet of his life was one of unclouded serenity. 

3. The love of money is the root of all evil. 

4. The wicked man shall reap the fruit of his misdeeds. 
6. Books are a fountain of knowledge. 
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DiKECTiON. — Change the following Similes into Metaphors : 

1. Heaven is to the Christian like home, the place 
toward which bis aspirations and bis afPections constantly 
point. 

2. Love resembles the sudden blaze of a fire; friend- 
ship, the steady rays of the sun. 

3. The spider's web is like a cord, is like a cable, com- 
pared to man's slender hold of earthly bliss. 

4. Heavenly love is like a ladder on which men climb 
up to a likeness with God. 

5. Night, even in the zenith of her dark domain, is 
but as sunshine, compared to the color of my fate. 

Note, — Often a metaphor ia expressed by a. single word, s 
noun, an adjective, or a verb, the rest of the words in the sen- 
tence being plain, and taken in their ordinary acceptation. Thus: 
"The *0MnK»» of her disposition;" that ia, some quality in her 
deposition which ia like the sourness of certain material objects, 
" Qolden corn ; " that is, com having a color like that of gold. 
"Inflamed with anger ; " that is, affected by anger in a manner 
like to that of a material substance which is in flames. 

DiBECTiOK.— Change the following expressions from meta- 
phorical language to plain language : 

1. Corroding cares. 

2. The Acad of the class. 

3. A ship ploitghing the ocean, 

4. Fields smiling with fertility. 

5. His mother's death was a heavy bha. 

DiHEcrriON'. — Change the following expressions from plain to 
aetAphorical. The words in brackets give « clue to the metaphor 

1. A soil needing moisture [thirst]. 

2. Time passes anpereeived [tread, step], 
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3. He haa an eaay life [stream, smooth]. 

4. Ignorance will cease [cloud, roll awayj. 

5: The cannon made a great noise [thunder]. 

Direction. — Make up a Bentence coatainiag a metaphor, 
about each of the following subjects: 

1. Riches. 4. Beauty. 

2. Anger. 5. Old age. 

3. The tongue. 6. Childhood. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiRECilON. — Make a compoaition of not less thaa fifteen 
sentences od each of the following subjects, and in each composi- 
tion use at least one Metaphor and one Simile : 

1. My opposite neighbor. 

2. Pussy's counsels to her kittens, 

3. What I saw in the mermaids' cavern. 

4. A girl's advice to her dolly before sending her to 
school. 

5. The hen's advice to her chickens before going out 
into the field. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Metonvm Y. 
Example. — The bottle was the cause of this i 



Note 1. — Here the meaning is that what fs contained in the 
bottle, that is, intoxicating liquor, caused the man's ruin. The 
container is used for the thing contained. A change like this is 
called a Metonymy. Metonymy means s change of name. It ia 
calling a thing, not by ita own name, but by the name of some- 
thing else with which it is cbanected. 

Note 2. — The principal Metonymies are the following: 

1. Container for thing contained. 

2. Cause for effect : "Theletter iawritteninabeautiftil Aowd/" 
that is, '' haJidwriUng." 

3. Effect for cause : " Man shall live by the wweat of his brow ; " 
that is, by the labor which causes sweat. 

4. Sign for thingsignified: "He assumed the «cg>fr«/" that is, 
the toverdgnty. 

' Example. — I have been reading Shakespeare. 
Plain. — I have been reading Shakespeare's writings, 

DiKECriON. — Copy the following sentences, marking the 
metonymy in each, and then writing the sentence over ^aio, 
chauging it to plain language : 
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1. The kettle boils. 

2. The chair decides. 

3. He smokes his pipe. 

4. The man has a long: purse. 

6. Napoleon assumed the purple. 
6. The pulpit everywhere is the advocate of tem- 
perance. 

DiRECTTiON. — CHaage the language ofthe foUowiug Beatences 
BO aa to introduce a metoDjmj into each : 

1. The men were fighting for tbeir homes and their 
religion. 

2. Literature has a mighty influence in public af&irs. 

3. Judges and lawyers united in coudemnatiou of the 
practice. 

4. At the present day, the newspaper is a power in the 
land. 

5. Old age should be treated with reverence. 

DiEEcriON. — Make up a sentence conttuning a metonyinj, 
about each of the following aubjecta : 

1. "Voting. 4. War. 

2. The kingly office. 5. Cavalry and infantry. 

3. The Presidential office. 6. Popular education. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

Direction. — Make np not less than twenty sentenceH about 

«ich of the following aubjecta: 

1. The horrors of war. 

2. Reading the newspaper. , 

3. The advantages of reading poetry. 

4. Things to be observed in conversation. 

6. Modes of travel in difi^rent ages of the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Synecdoche. 

Example. — The superiDtendeDt reported that he 
would need five hands £meoJ more to get the work done 
in time. 

NOTB. — Hand is here laei for man, a part for the whole. 
When a. part ia thus used for the whole, or the whole for a part, 
it is called S'jaeedoche. 

Direction. — Copy the following aentences, .marking in each 
case the word used as a Synecdoche, and inserting oilei: it in 
braclcet!) the word for whicb^t ia used. 

1. He abjured all roofe, and dwelt in the forest 

2. The colt will be three yeara old next grass. 

3. The sailor's home is on the wave. 

4. From some points on the Hudson ^Siij sail am be 

5. He was an old man of eighty winters. 

DiBEcriON. — Change the following sentences so as to intro- 
duce a Synecdoche into each : 

1. A ship was seen at a distance. 

2. My house shall always shelter you. 

3. She was a maiden of sixteen years. 
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4. There were sixty horeemen attached to the regiment. 

5, There were one hundred aod twenty cattle in the 
drove. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

DiKEcnoN. — Mahe up not leae than tweoty sentences about 
each of the following subjects, and mark with italics any Siraitea, 
Metaphors, Metonymies, or Synecdoches that you may use. 

1. The importance of commerce. 

2. The importance of agriculture. 

3. The pleasures of school life. , 

4. The vexations of school life. 

5. The advantages of an educated person over one not 
educated. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Interrogation. 

. Example, — "Wto goeth a warfare at any time at 
his own charges?" 

Note 1, — This qneation ia not for the sake of getting an 
answer, or of learning anything on the subject, but as an 
emphatic way of saying that one wlio enters military service 
expects to have at lenat his expenaes paid. It is a thing that 
admits of no question. Who ever heard of ite being otherwise? 
Wben a question is thus asked, not for the purpose of getting an 
answer, but as a means of expressing one's opinion more strongly, 
the figure is called Interrogatioii. 

Note2. — A negative Interrogation affirms. "Am I not an 
apostle? " means, I am an apostle. On the Other band, Bn affirm- 
ative Interrogation denies. " Who hath believed out report ? " 
means, No one has believed our report. 

DiBECnoN, — Copy the following Interrogations, and after 
each, write it changed to plain langut^e : 

1. Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? Are we 
stronger than he? 

2. Who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit of the vineyard ? Who feedeth a flock, and eateth 
not of the milk of the flock ? 

3. Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? Are not 
ye my work in the Lord ? , - r 
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4. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect ? Who shall separate ua from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or limine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 

5. Is this then worst. 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms? 

Bisection. — Write a senteace, expreasii^ a very strong and 
decided opinion about each of the following eubjects, but pottJOg 
youi opiuioa into the form of an Interrogation i 

1. A love for home. 

2. The sin of lying, 

3. The existence of God. 

4. The immortality of the soul. 

6. The immensify of the universe. 



■ COMPOSITIONS. 

DiBECriOM. — Make up not leas than twenty eentences abont 

eachof the foUowingeubjecta, and mark with italics any SimileB, 
Metaphors, Metonymies, Synecdoches, or Int«rrogatIona which 
you may use : 

1. The Suez Canal. 

2. The Gulf Stream. 

3. The Pacific Railroad. 

4. The Atlantic Telegraph. 

5. Difference between Spring and Fall. 

6. Difference between Summer and Winter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Personification. 

Example. — " The mountains mng kgether, the hilb 
rg'otee, and clap their hands." 

Note. — Here it is act meant literally that the mountaias nrijr, 
tJiat the hills refoux and clap their haitdt. These are acte which 
csQ be performed by persona oaly, and not by mouataios and 
hills. When any thing which belongs to living things only is 
thus attributed to inanimate objects, the figure is called Penonv- 
ficaiion. 

DiBEcnON, — Copy the following sentences, marking in each 
the word or words which indicate personification. 

1. Nature sighing, through all her works, gave signs 

2. The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad. 

3. T^e voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from 
the ground, 

4. When stimmer reigns, the flowers rejoice. 

5. Full many a flower ia born to blush unseen. 

DiREcnoN. — Change the following sentences, introducing a 
Personification into each : 

I. There was a pestilence in the land. 
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2. The waters came down over the precipice with 
overwhelming force. 

3. The man has immense wealth. 

4. There was a violent storm on the ocean. 

5. The Ipcomotive went over the embankment, and 
aent forth a terrific noise as it fell into the abyss. 

DiBECTiON. — Make up a 3eDt«nce about each of the following 
subjects, and introduce a personification into each sentence ; 

1. Time. 4. The sun. 

2. Death. 5. The moon. 

3. Dieeaae. 6. The tide. 



COMPOSITIONS. 

Direction.— Make up not less than twenty sentences about 
each of the following Bubjecta, and mark with italics any Similes, 
Metajihors, or other figures that ;ou may use : 

1. Air castles. 

2. John Chinaman. 

3. The coming man. 

4. The long summer days. 

5. The long winter nights. 

6. The character of the American Indian. 



SUBJECTS FOa COMPOSITION. 

1. What I intend to do next vacation. 

2. What I did last vacation. 

3. An hour in Hollywood [or any other cemetery 
with which the pupil is familiarj. 
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4. Is travelling by mlroad, or travelling by steam- 
boat, most agreeable? 

5. The pleasures of memory. 

6. What I can recollect of the first school that I 
attended. 

7. Some account of the oldest person I ever knew. 

8. A description of a snow-storm. 

9. Some of the rules of behavior which a young per- 
son should observe. 

10. Reflections suitable for one's birthday. 

11. Reflections suitable for Christmas. 

12. Things which are a hindrance to study. 

13. Is the country more beautiful in spring, or in 
autumn ? 

14. Is the city, or the country, most desirable for a 
residence ? 

15. The pleasure of convereation. 

16. Uses of the ocean. 

17. Uses of the mountains. 

18. Thoughts suggested by looking up into the starry 



19. A description of my birthplace. 

20. A- description of a marriage ceremony which I 
once witnessed. 

21. Recollections of an evening party. 

22. The importance of perseverance. 

23. My first school-book. 

24. The evils of carelessness. 

25. A history of my pets. 

26. Diiference between the two disciples, Jolin and 
Peter. 

27. Difference between Moses and Joshua. 

28. Some of the changes that William Pean might 
notice, were he now to visit Philadelphia. 
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29. Some of tlie changes that Hendrick Hudson 
might notice, were he now to sail up the Hudson. 

30. Guesses at what one may see in the year 1900. 

31. Is it desirable that large numbers of the Chinese 
Bliould settle in this country ? 

32. Is a fondness for flowers, or a fondness for birds, 
most to be cultivated by the young ? 

33. The evils of a quarrelsome disposition. 

34. Some of the miseries of school-life. 

35. Hy favorite game, and what I have to say in its 
defence. 

36. My first fnend, and what has become of him [or 
her]. 

37. What the cricket on the hearth told me one even- 
ing, when we were all alone togeth^. 

38. Advantages of studying history. 

39. Source of anxiety to one who lives by farming. 

40. What kind of life affords the greatest promise of 
happiness ? 

41. A description of my home. 

42. An account of the town or place I live in. 

43. A history of my skates. 

44. A history of my work-basket. 
46. Our old family clock. 

46. What I saw at the fair. 

47. My grandfather's watch. 

48. Which profession do you think most desirable? 

49. How to travel, so as to get the greatest benefit and 
pleasure from it. 

50. The miser and the spendthrift. 

51. Bainy Saturdays. 

52. When and how I learn my lessons. 

53. The treatment of the Indians by the white men. 
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64. Life in the mountains. 

55. Wiiat I know about Egypt 

56. Life in a coal mine. 

67. My motto, and what it means. 

58. What the man in the moon sees when he passes 
over our place. 

59. Blowing soap-bubbles. 

60. The advantages of being a good penman, 

61. The effect of scenery upon national character. 

62. Means by which a love of country may be pro- 
moted. 

63. How to make children fond of home. 

64. Duties which I owe to my father and mother. 

65. Things to be oliserved in the intercourse between 
brothers and sisters. 

66. Things to be observed by scholars in their way tu 
and from school. 

67. A description of the hottest day that I can re- 
member, and what we did to keep ourselves cool. 

68. A descriptiouof the coldest day that I can re- 
member, and what we did to Iteep ourselves warm. 

69. The different kinds of fur used, and where they 
come from. 

70. How candles are made. 

71. Manners and customs among the Chinese [or any 
other foreign nation]. 

72. Different kinds of lace, where and how made. 

73. Waiting for something to turn up. 

74. Is coal or iron more important to mankind? 

75. Lotteries at churcTi fairs. 

76. The influence of circus exhibitions. 

77. An excursion by steamboat on the Potomac [or 
any other river with which the scholar is familiar]. 
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78. A journey by railroad from Chicago to Dnbuqae 
[or any other route with which the scholar ia familiar]. 

79. Some of the discomforts of travel. 

80. Importance of having a good memory, and means 
of improving it. 

81. Some of the pleasures of travelling on foot. 

82. Importance of cultivating a talent for conversa- 
tion. 

83. An im^nary diary kept by a scholar during the 
first week of the term. 

84. The experiences of a penny, as related by itself, to 
the little girl who holds it in her hand. 

85. A dialogue between two dollies, Minnie and 
Susan, about their mother. 

86. A dialogue between two boys, James and William, 
about the choice of amusemeniB ; James arguing for fish- 
ing, and William arguing for skating. 

87. A dialt^e between two girls, Emma and Lucy, 
about the choice of studies ; £mma aiding for grammar, 
and Lucy for history. 

88. A dialogue between two teachers about the choice 
of scholars; one preferring to teach boys, and the other 
preferring to teach girls. 





Part V. 



CHAPTER I. 

Clearness. 

RlTLE. — ITie words of a tenlence should be to arranged that the 
meaning cannot be mitlaken. 

CASE I. — Position of Adverbs. 

Example, — By greatness, I do not otU^ mean the 
bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view. 

Here " only " is so placed as to refer to the word " mean." It 
naturall; raises the question, what elae does the author mean? 
iBat that evidently ia not what he wiahed to say. He wished to 
diaeriminate between "a single object" and "a whole view." 
The adverb "only" should be so placed, therefore, as to bring 
out thia point, and that is done by placing it after " object." 
" By greatness, I do not rnean the bulk of any single object only, 
but the largeness of a whole Tiew." 
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The rule, io such, cases, is to place the adverb as near aa poni- 
ble to the word or words which it is intended to designate, and 
in such a position that it cannot well be taken to designate any 
other word or words. 

DiEECTiON, — Copy the following sentences, changing, in each 
case, the position of the adverb, so as to make the meaning more 
clear. Show, in each case, what other meaning, different from 
th^ intended, could be put upop the sentence. 

1. It IB by bunting and fisliing t^at the IndiaDs chiefly 
Bubsist. 

2. I merely copied the rules ; I forgot to copy the ex- 
amples also. 

3. The teacher only explained the method of reciting 
to the lower classes, 

4. I never expect to be any taller than I am now. 

5. California not only produces gold in abundance, 
but quicksilver also. 

■ DiKEcriON. — Find, or make up, five sentences, in each of 
which the meaning is obscured by the misplacing of an adverb; 
and in each case re- write the' sentence, placing the adverb cor- 



CASE II. — Position of Clauses. 

Example, — The following lines were written by an 
esteemed friend, who has lain in the grave fourteen 
years, for his own amusement. 

What the author meant to say was, "that the lines were 
written by hia friend for his own amusement." What he does 
say, is that his friend "has lain in the grave fourteen years for 
his own amusement." The clause "for hia own amusement" is 
out of place. It should come immediately after " written." " The 
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following lines were written for his own amusement, by ui es- 
teemed friend, who haa lain in hia grave fourteen years." 

The rule for the position of a clause, in auch cases, is the same 
as for the position of an adverb. Place the clause as near as 
possible to the word or words to which it refers, and iu such a 
position that it cannot well be made to refer to anything elsfe. 

DiBECTiON. — Copy the following sentences, changing, in each 
case, the position of some clause, so as to make the meaning 
more clear. Show, in each case, what other meaning, dtfierent 
from that intended, conid be put upon the sentence. 

1. The men of that day painted their faces, as well as 
the women. 

2. I would like the congr^ation to be seated, as I 
wish to Bay a few words, before I begin. 

3. He went to town, driving a flock of sheep before 
him, on horseback. 

4. I remember when the Duke Alexis was ia Phila- 
delphia reading in the Ledger that the weather was 
uncommonly fine. 

6. Wanted, a room for a single gentleman, twelve feet 
long and eight feet wide. 

DiBE<7rioiT. — Find, or make np, five sentences, in each of 
which the meaning is obscured by the misplacement of some 
clause ; and in each case re-write the sentence, placing the clause 
correctly.' 



CASE III.— Squinting ClauseB. 

Example. — This is an exploit which no one, who is 
bom an American, in any circumstances, need to be 
ashamed to own. 

Herq the clause "in any circumstances" is said to squint, that 
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is, to look ia two opposite directions. It may look backward, 
referring to "born," "no one who ia born an American in any 
circumstances ; " or it may look forward, referring to " ashamed," 
" no one who is born an American need in any circumstances 
to be ashamed." 

The rule, in such cases, is that no clause should be so placed 
between two other clauses or ivords, that its meaning cau be re- 
ferred indifferently to one or the other. 

Direction. — Copy the following sentences, changing, ia each 
case, the position of the squinting clause, so as to make the mean- 
ing clearer. Show in each case what other meaning, different 
from that intended, could be put upon the eentence. 

1. This monument is erected in honor of Walter 
Hammond, who was killed in battle, hy his surviving 
comrad*. 

2. Say to Elizabeth, as soon as she has finished her 
composition, she must begin her grammar lesson. 

3. One who has proved himself brave, in time of 
trial, is not easily driven from liis purpose. 

4. When breakfast was over, to their surprise, the 
train had ali'eady passed. 

5. If he sees the danger of the habit, in time, he will 
overcome it. 

Direction. — Find, or make up, five sentences, in eacli of 
which some clause or word is capable of a squinting construction ; 
and, in each case, re-write the sentence, placing the clause or the 
word correctly. 



CASE IV, — Incorrect Use of Pronouns. 

Example. — John, having at last found the key, 
locked the door, and went off, carrying U in his pocket. 
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Here the author means to say that John carried ofFthe key in 
his poclcet. What he does say m, that John carried off the door 
in his pocket. The pronoun " it " refers grammatically to the 
noun last mentioned, which is "door." To avoid this mistalce, 
the sentence must be so reconstructed that the noun next pre- 
ceding the word "it" shall he "Ley." Thus: "John locked 
the door, having at last found the key, and went off, carrying it 
in his pocket." 

The main difficulty in the use of prononna grows out of the 
fact that, in moat sentences, two or more nouns precede the pro- 
noun, for any one of which nouna the pronoun might he a suita- 
ble representative. The rule is: Construct the sentence in such 
a manner that no noun to which grammatically the pronoub 
could refer shall come between it and the noun which is intended 
to be represented. 

Sometimes the evil is remedied by a change of persons. "Mary 
saked her mother if she might go with her, as she was sure she 
was going to buy sometbing'for her." Hero the "she" and the 
"her" may refer indifferently to the mother or to the daughter. 
All ambiguity in this case may be avoided by a change of persons, 
thus: "Mary said to her mother, 'May I go with you? lam 
sure you are going to buy something for me.' " 

Sometimes the evil is remedied by changing the number of one 
of the nouns. "Men look with an evil eye upon the good that 
ia in others ; and think that their reputation obscures them, and 
their commendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore 
they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure them." 

Here are no leas than four words, "men," "others," "qualities," 
and "virtues," for any one of which "they," "them," and "their" 
may be a fitting representative ; and the four words named are so 
mixed up in the construction that the aeutence becomes a perfect 

By changing "others" to the eingnlar, the pronouns adjust 
themselves without difSculty, so that the meauing of the. author 
becomes perfectly clear, thus : " Men look with an evil eye upon 
the good that is in another ; aod think that his reputation obscures 
them, his commendable qualities stand in their light; and there- 
fore they do what they can to cast a cloud over him, that the 
bright shining of his virtues may not obscure them." 
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Or the number of " men " may be changed, thaa : " Sncli a man 
will look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others ; and 
thiak that their reputation obscures him, their commendahio 
qualitiea st^ind in his light ; and therefore he does what he can 
to cast acloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues 
may not obscure him." 

Sometimes the only remedy is to repeat the noun, instead of 
using a pronoun, thus: "The lad cannot leave his lather, for 
if he should leave his &ther, hie /other would die." A less skil- 
ful wciter would have said, "If he should leave his father, he 
would die," leaving it uncertain whether it was the father or tiie 
flon that would die. 

DiSECTIOX. — Copy the following sentences, changing the 
construction of each sentence so that there shall be no ambiguity 
in the use of the pronouns : 

1. Robert promised his father that he would pay bis 
debte, 

2. The habit of wasting time and money, which some 
acquire in their youth, adlieres to them through life. 

3. The father should be careful not to find fault with 
the tutor in the presence of the boy, as it weakens liia 



4. Mary asked her cousin to bring her work-basket 
along, that she might make something for her mother. 

5. When the travellers complained csurteously to their 
host of the ferocity of his dogs, he said they were ill- 
bred cure. 

DiEECnoK, — Find, or make up, five sentences, in each of 
which there is some ambiguity in the use of a pronoun ; and, in 
each case, reconstruct the sentence so that the ambiguity ghall 
disappear. 

Note, — From the examples and exercises which have been 
given, it will be seen that the iirst requisite of a good sentence is 
Cleabness. The wordg should be to arranged that the meaitiitg 
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eonwaf bemietaien. To this end, in cxNwtructiiig a sentence, these 
three things must be observed : 

1. Every adverb or adverbiil clanae should be made to adhere 
as closely aa possible to the word oi worda intended to he deaig- 
nated bj iL 

2. When a ctniumstAttce of aay kind is thrown in, it should 
not hang loosely in the midst of a period, but should be so placed 
as bj ita position to show to which member of the sentence it 
belongs. 

3. When a prononn is used, the noun to which it relates shoald 
be so placed as to suggest the relation instantly ta the tnind of 
ihe reader. 



-^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Bdle. — A lentence should be »o constmcled at to give a con- 
ipicaous pomUott to those uiorda on which the meaning chiefly depend*. 

Example. — He that tells a lie is not sensible how 
great a ta<ik he undertakes ; for he must be forced to 
invent tweoly more, to maintaiu one. 

Here, in the latter part of this sentence, the principal asser- 
tion intended is tbenecessity of inventing twenty more liea. Yet 
leaving the sentence aa it is, it would be difficult to read it so aa 
to make this idea prominent. Change the sentence to read thus : 
" For, to maintain one lie, he must invent tivenly more." Now, it 
would be difficult to read the sentence without making these 
words emphatic 

Note. — In every sentence of any considerable length, there is 
some one word, or set of words, which forms the topic or nubject 
mainly spoken of, and which may be called the principal subject; 
and there is also some one word, or set of words, wliich forma the 
main assertion, and which may be called the principal predicate. 

The writer, in constructing such a sentence, should consider 
what words constitute his main subject and his main predicate, 
and should arrange the other and subordinate parts, so that these 
most important words shall stand clear and disentangled from all 
needless accessories, and so that the voice, in reading them, will 
almost necessarily render them emphatic 



"So unifoim rule can be given for the position of these em- 
phatic words; but the best place, usually, is either at the begin- 
uiug of the sentence or at the end. 

Direction. — Copy the following sentences, rearrangitig each 

80 as to give a more couspicuoua position to the emphatic words : 

1. That onr-.elder writers, to Jeremy Taylor inclusive, 
quoted to excess, it would be the blindness of partiality 
to deny. 

2. On whatever side we contemplate Homer, his won- 
derful invention is that which principally strikes us. 

3. That the empire has provinces which blend some- 
thing of foreign genius with their national character, on 
her every frontier, ia of the greatness of France one of 
the elements. 

4. To subject passengers arriving from foreign porta 
to unnecessary iuconvenien(« is equally undesirable and 
impolitic, while it is very necessary to take proper meas- 
ures to prevent smuggling. 

5. Trifles float and are preserved in the shipwreck of 
the state; while everything sinks to the bottom and is 
lost that is solid and valuable. 

DiBEmON. — Make up, or find, five sentences which are 
faulty in regard to the position of the emphatic words, and re- 
construct each sentence so that the emphatic words shall hare a 
more conspicuous position. 
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BCLE. — A tenUaee should be »o coiulrucled at to mainiain laiUg 
oj thought. 

Example. — The vessel made for shore, and the pas- 
sengers crowded into the boats, and reached the beach in 
safety, where the inhabitants received them witli the 
utmost kindness, and a shelter was provided for them. 

This Ben t«nce ia about as defective, in i^ard tounitj, as it conld 
well be. Tbere are varioua ways of remedying the defect. One 
is to divide the sentence into two oi more independent sentences. 
Thus: 

"Tbe vessel having made for shore, the passengers crowded 
into tbe boats and reached the beach in safety. There the inhab- 
itants received them with the utmost kindness, and provided for 
tbem a shelter." 

Another way ig to select some leading word as the subject,— 
" pawengers," for instance, — and bo to change the construction 
that this word shall be nominative to every verb that is intro- 
duced. Thus : 

" Tbe vessel having made for shore, tbe passengers crowded 
into the boats, and, having reacned the beach in safety, were re- 
ceived by tlie inhabitants with the utmost kindness, «nd wera 
provided with shelter," 

Note. — The foregoing example shows that Unity in a sen- 
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tence is not iocompatible with including in the sentence a great 
number and variety of particulars. A sentence maj' contain a 
dozen different thoughta or ideas, and yet may have theae all so 
subordinated to the one governing idea, which forms the baaia 
of the sentence, as to make on the mind the impression of one 
undivided whole. 

We may take an illustration from honse-bnilding. When we 
see heaps of sand, brick, lime, and stone, pilee of beams and 
boarda, kegs of naiU, screws, bolta, hooks, and other implements 
of iron, all scattered about miacellaneouaiy, here and there, we 
bare a picture of many of the sentences, no called, that ne find 
in authors. When again, under the hand of the architect and 
the builder, those scattered materials have been brought into 
harmonious and orderly arrangement, — when thoy stand before 
ua, not a confused mass of rubbish, but a compacted and commo- 
dious house for the dwelling of man, in which every particle of 
Band and lime, every brick and stone, every piece of wood and 
iron has its place and serves one general design, — we have a pic- 
ture of the perfect period, as it comes from the hand of some 
master-builder. ' 

It is not easy to construct theae long complex periods without 
some sacrifice of unity. Nor should such periods be multiplied. 
They should be employed occasionally. But short independent 
senteacea should form the main staple of' discourse. 



DiEEcnoN, — Re-write the following aentencea, so as to correct 
the want of unity. Make the correction, either by beeping the 
whole in one complex sentence, or by dividing it into two or 
more sentences. If the example admits of it, make the correc- 
tion in both waya. 

1. After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, 
where I waa welcomed by all my friends, who received 
me with the greatest kindness. 

2. The equinoctial storm occurred last Tuesday, during 
which the lightning struck a tree near the church that 
was built last spring. 

3. As we rode to town, we met a man with a flock of 
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geese, who was talking to a little girl, in a pink siin- 
bonnet, who waa carrying a basket on her arm, contain- 
ing a few radishes which her mother had grown in a 
garden which her parents rented of farmer Jones who 
lived on the other side of the river. 

4. Thus with her few notes does nature ring the 
changes of the seasons; which we admire, and endeavor- 
ing to imitate, find but shadowy success. 

6. The boy left the house with a rake in bis hand, 
which his father bought at Smitbville, where Mr. Cook 
lives, who lost four children by the scarlet fever last win- 
ter, when we had that dreadful snow-storm. 

Direction. — Make up, or And, five sentences defective in 

anitf, and reconstruct the sentences so as to correct them in this 
respect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Strength. 



BCLE. — A sentence skovM be to eonitraeUd a 
thought exprewed iU full force. 



Note. — The ralea already given are preparatory to this. 
Cleamesa, emphasis, and unity all tend to make the expression 
forcible. SomethiDg more than these, boirever, is needed, in 
order that the thought may produce the strongest impression of 
which it is capable. It is, indeed, no part of style to give strong 
tboogbts. These come, if at all, from native power. But it ia 
within the province of style to give to the thought which a man 
has all the force of which it is capable. It is especially within 
the province of style to remove whatever hinders or obstructs 
the thought in ita way to the mind of the reader. 

1. Redundancy. — An expression ia made stronger by leaving 
out redundant words. Whatever in a sentence does not add to 
the meaning enfeebles it. Every redundant word is so much 
dead weight. " The least that is said on the subject, the soonest 
it will he mended," has not half the force of the usual expres- 
sioa, " Least said, soonest mended," 

2. Use of "verii." — A sentence ia often made stronger by 
avoiding the use of "very," and of intensive and superlative 
expressions of all sorts. It is a safe plan, after completing any 
piece of composition, to go through it, pen in hand, and strike 
out three-fourths of the epithets, and nine-tenths, if not all, of the 
superlatives and the "verya." "It is not very easy to describe 
is words merely the precise and exact impressions which very 
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greftt and niibliine objects make npan as. The emoti<m most 

certaiuly U extremely delighti'ul, but !^till it i* altogether of » 
Tery serious aud Holemn kind." By striking out abot(t a dozen 
BuDeccasary words from tltis sentence, we add greatly b> its force. 
Thus : " It is not easy to describe in words the precise impreasioa 
whieh great and sublime objecu make upon vs. The emotion is 
certainly delightful, but it is altogether of the serioua kind." 

8. Conneditig Words. — A sentence is often atrengtliened by care 
in the use of the words employed to mark ctinnection and tjransi- 
tion. The little words but, and, whkh, whose, ichere, &c., are fre- 
qnentlythe most important of any ; they are the joints, or hinges 
upon which sentences turn. Hence much, both of the beauty 
and the strength of sentences, de]>ends upon such words. ' Tba 
word "and," especially, is often used for stringing one dausetipon 
another, in a careless, slipshod way, which has a,n enfeebling 
effect upon the style. "The .\c:idemy set up by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, to amuse the wits of that age and cotrntry and divert iheta 
from raking into his politics and ministry, brought this into 
TC^ue; and the French wits bare, for tiiis last age, been wholly 
turned to the reQnement of their style and language, and, indeed, 
with such success, that it can hardly be equalled, tsnd mm 
equally through their verse and their prose."' Here are two 
faults, ^ using too many andu, and putting into one sentence 
what would be mw^ effective if made into two or three sentences. 
Thus: "The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amnse the 
wits of that age and country, and [to] dirert them from raking 
into his politics and ministry, brought this into vogue. The 
French wils have [accordingly], for this last age, been wholly ■ 
turned to tiie refinement of their style and lanjinage, and with 
Bucli success that it can hardly bo equalled. It rans equally 
through thpir vetse and their prose." 

4. £riiif/inff to a Vonchmoa. — The strength of a sentence is 
liflen promoted by due cai'o in bringing it to a conclusion. The 
mind naturally (iH-ells upon the last word. Care should be used, 
therefore, not to end a KJiitence with a word which is compara- 
tively unimportant, me.in, or lielittling. 

It i^ rarely espedifnt to end with itn adrerb. "Sooh things 
were not alioived fminerhj." This sentence gains farce by trans- 
posing thus : " Fonr'/Tlij such things were not fllltnved." , 

Avoid ending with a piepo»ilion, " Avaf ice va n Ttce whiah 
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wise men are often gnilty o/'." Change thus: " Avarice is a vice 
of which wise men are often guilty." 

The pronoun il, especially when accompanied by a preposition, 
as wU.h if, in it, to it, &c., makes a feeble ending, '' The wrongs 
of Ireland will crumble under one well-directed blow, and Mr. 
Disraeli is the one man in Parliament who knows how to attend 
toil." Change thus: "And the one man in Parliament who 
knows how to attend to it is Mr. Disraeli." 

5. I'utting the Longest Last. — In senlfinees which consist of 
more clauses than one, it is better usually to end with the clause 
wbich is longest. "We flatter ourselves with the belief that wo 
have forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken us." Better 
thus: "When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that we have forsaken them." 

6. Putting Ike Strongest Last. — This is what is called Climax. 
The principle which underlies it is that a weaker term or clause 
should never come atler a stronger. Climax is sometimes very 
elaborate, and when used with judgment is very powerful. The 
following passage from Cicero is often admired on this account: 
" To bind a Roman citizen is an outrage ; to scourge him is an 
atrocious crime; to pot him to DEiTH is almost a parricide; but 
to put him to death by CRUCIFIXION, what shall I call it? " 

This elaborate climax, however, is seldom needed or allowable. 
But there is a kind of minor climax which comes in use in the 
construction of almost every sentence. When several terms or 
clauses are used, that which expresses the more general or the 
more important idea should come last. "He lost, at one fell 
sweep, his child, his household goods, and his -dog." Better 
thus : " He lost, at one fell sweep, his dog, his household goods, 
and his child." 

DtRECTiou. — Eeconstmct the following sentences so as, in 
each case, to give to the thought greater force. Explain tha 
defect in the sentence, as it now stands. 

1. The whole of it is everywhere pervaded by a spirit 
of judicial calmness. 

2. I was very sorry indeed to hear that you were in 
each very bad health. I hope that before very loDg 

" Digilizcit^GoOglc 
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your health will be so completely and entirely restored, 
that you can enjoy this perfectly splendid and lovely 
weather. 

3. There was no evidence of habitation about the 
place, and neither leaf nor bud was to be seen, and the 
quail piped, and the crow croaked dismally and unceas- 
ingly, and all things were dreary and unattractive in it. 

4. David was a great statesman, a great warrior, a 
great poet, and a skilful harper. 

6. I do not know what the house is built of. 

Direction. — Make up, or find, fiye sentences deficient in 
strength through bad construction, and reconstruct each, so as 
to give greater force to the thought expressed. 




Part VI. 



Letter-Writing. 



Note. — The general principles which nnderlie all compoaitiott 
must guide the writer ia the composition of the substance or 
body of a lett«r. All that needs to be eaid, in the waj of special 
direction, refers to the form of a letter. Custom has prescribed 
certain forms for this species of composition, and these forms, 
whether founded on practical convenience or on social propriety, 
ought not to he lightly disregarded. 

The points in the form of a letter requiring special attention 
are four in nnmber : 1, The Heading; 2, The Address; 3, The 
Subscription ; 4, The Superscription. 

I. The Heading. 

The Heading of letters includes what is generally called The 
Pate, and requires attention to several particulars, as follows: 

1. The Place. — In giving the ji/aee at which the letter is written, 
we should insert all those particulars wHicb will be needed by our 
correspondent in directing his reply. These particulars are ihe 
following : State, county, city or town, street and number. Each 
of these deserves consideration. The State. — In writing from a 
very large city, lilte New York or Philadelphia, the name of the 
State is not needed. In all other cases, the name of the State 
should he given. The County, — The name of the County is sel- 
dom required; never, indeed, except in the case of verv small 
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places which are little known. StreH and Number. — The la^er 
the place, the greater ia the necessity fur giving the etreet and 
number. In very large cities, like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, &c., this is indispensable. Even although your corres- 
pondent may know your street and number, it is well to give 
them. He may perhaps not remember them at the time of writ- 
ing, or he may get them wrong. Poit-Office. — Letters are some- 
times written from small outlying settlements, or from country- 
seats, which have a name of tlieir own, but which have no post- 
office. In such caaes, if the writer choose to insert the name of 
the country reaideuce, or of the settlement, he should be careful 
to add also the name of the Post-Office town through which his 
letters are mailed. 

2. The Time. — It ia important, in every kind of letter, but espe- 
cially in business letters, to give the time of writing the letter; 
that is, to register the month, the day of the month, and the year ; 
thus, January 28, 1872. This is called dating the letter, and the 
time itself is called the date, although, strictly speaking, the date 
of any transaction includes the place as well as the time. 

3. Ord^ of Arrangement — In writing the heading of a letter, it 
is customary to put the place first, and then the time ; and, in 
writing the place, to put the least and smallest first, and the 
largest last; namely, 1, the house, 2, the street, 3, the city or 
town, 4, the county, 5, the State; thus, 

So. 1828, PLns Slnet, PhLIiidtlphliu (CouDlj and SUM not giffn.) 
BurBjnTlIle, Bucks Co.. Penn'a. (Coiintj giveo, but i.o alr»i or number.) 



4. Place and Form n/tfie Heading. —Theheading IB \ia\ia.lljp\a<xi 
near the top of the page, and near the right hand corner. If the 
heading is long, it is sometimes broken into two parts or lines, 
the words expressing the place being in one line, those express- 
ing the time in another line. Thus : 

AnnonTlUe, Buck> Co„ Penn'L, 
Jan. SI, 1872. 

This, however, is a matter of fancy. It is, in fact, a question 
of penmanship. 

Care should be taken, in all cases, not to crowd the heading 
close to the top of the page, or close to the side. Either of these 
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faulU gives the letter a mean appearance. See that there is a 
generous mai^in above, and a clear space to the right. 

5. Date at the Bottom- — Some persona have a fancy for giving 
the date at the bottom, of the page, or at the end of the letter. But 
this custom is not to be recommended. The practical c<)nveui- 
ences of the ordinary method are so great that every one engaged 
in business ought to feel bound to conform to it. 

' II. The Address. 

By the Address of a letter is meant the name and title of tha 
person to whom the letter ia written. 

The address consists usually of two parts : 1. The precise, 
formal name and title of the person, as William H. Allen, LL. D., 
President, Girard College; and, 2. Some particular term of re- 
spect or affection, varying according to circumatancea, as Dear 
Sir, My Dear Sir, My Dear Dr. Allen, My Dear Friend, &c. 

The two parts of the address should be written separately, the 
first part often occupying two linea ; thus, 

Bdnrd T. Brooks, A. M., 

PrincipaJ of the auiB NormBl Schoi.1 al Millenrillo : 
MjD™rProfe»or: 

The more formal part of the address, giving the precise name, 
title, &c., may be placed either at the top, as in the instance 
above, or at the end of the letter, on the left hand corner ; thug : 

Hy VtK Ur. Wkkenhsm. 
TonrublCgingletlBrofyMterdayiHreCBivBd. I shall be happ j tocoinptj with joor 

Ver; EMpactfuU j Tunis, 



In the case of business letters, tbia formal. address should be at 
the top. In other letters, and especially in all letters of cere- 
mony, it is common to put this part of the address at the bottom, 
and, in extremely ceremonious letters, at the bottom of the firat 
page, whether the letter ends on that page or not. • 

This formal part of the address, whether given at the top or 
the bottom, should be the same that is put on the outside, and 
should not be omitted, even in Che most familiar letters. It is a 
11* 
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lafeguard against the letter going, by mistake, into wrong hnnds. 
The envelope is often lost or destroyed. The letter, therefore, 
should be aelf-identifying, independcDtly of the envelope. 

When there is, in the letter itaelf, nothing to identify clearly 
both the writer and the one written to, there is an appearane*. of 
Bomething clandestine. A proper respect, therefore, for the per- 
son addressed, particularly if the person is a !ady, requires the 
formal recognition implied by giving in full, at the close of the 
letter, the proper name and address, whatever terms of badinage 
or of endearment may have preceded it. Indeed, the inore free 
and easy the first address and the body of a letter are, the more 
propriety there is in this formal recognition and identification at 
tite close. 

in. The SoBscftiPTiotT. 

Tn closing a letter, the writer subscribes his name with more 

or less fulness, and in such terms of respect or affection as the 

Buginees Letters. — Business letters very commonly close with 
"Your Obedient Servant," or, if it be a firm, "Your Obedient 
Serrants." 

Initials. — Many persona, in subscribing their name, have a 
fancy for giving only their first or given name, thus: R. E, 
Jones, J. M. Smith. No one can determine, from such a signa- 
ture, whether the writer is Reuben or Rebecca, James or Juliet ; 
and the person addressed, who is often a stranger, is at a losa 
whether to send his reply to Mr. Jonea or Miss Jones, to Mr. 
Smith or Miss Smith. 

Sex. — In signing one's name to a letter, it is advisable that 
the name should be so written as to show wbether tlie writer is a 
man or a woman. This is particularly important in addressing 
a stranger. 

Married Women and Widows. — A married woman or a widow, 
in writing to a stranger, should prefix 3fr». to her name. A 
married woman gives, with the Mrs., the first name of her hus- 
band, so long as he lives, but drops it after his death. " Mrs. 
William Southcote" implies that Mr. Southcote is still living. 
"Mrs. Joanna Southcote " impUes that Mr. S. ia dead, and that 
she is his widow. 

Arrangemeid. —The arrangement of the subscription, like that 
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of the address, is a matter of penmanship. Still, it may not bo 
amiss to observe tliat the terms of respect, affection, or endear- 
ment usually occupy a line by themselves, sometiroea two lines, 
and the name of the writer another line. 

Examples. — The following addresses and subscriptions have 
been copied from writers of good standing, and may uerve as 
models, according to circumstances. 

Mj Dmt Mr. Jabb. 

Hon Tnilj Toun, 

Mj Iteiu- Sir, 

Affsctkinalslj Toun, 

Jobn M. Utuon. 
Hj Dmt God-child,— 

Yoar unseen Ood-fctlior and Friend, 

Snmnel Ta;lur Colerldgs. 
Mj Dureit Wife,— 



IV. The Sdperscbiption, 

By the superscription of a letter ia meant the address wbich is 
written upon the envelope. 

Important. — Care in this is important, both because correct- 
ness in the superscriptioa is the chief means for securing the 
safe delivery of the letter, and because any want of propriety in 
the superscription is sure to attract criticism. What is inside 
of a letter may meet the eye of indulgent friendship only. But 
the outside is subject to the scrutiny of many. It is a poor com- 
pliment to your friend, tliat what he receives from you, at the 
hand of third parties, should give them the impression that hia 
correspoudent is an ignoramus or a boor. 

Penmartthip, — The superscriptioQ of a letter, so far as the pen- 
nianship goes, should be written with entire distinctness and 
legibility, with neatness and care, with some attention to ele- 
gance, but never with ornamental flourishes. 

Exact Name and TVi^e. — Intimate friends often have familiar 
pet names for each other, nicknames, which they use in the free 
intercourse of friendship. These may be allowable inside of a 
letter, but never outside. The name and title should be written 
on the outside with formal propriety and correctness, as it would 
be expected to be written by an entire stranger. ,-. , 

[..nz.Jt,L.003lC 
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Reiidewe. — In writing opon the envelope of a letter tie teri- 
deoce of the person introduced, the aame general rules should be 
observed which have already been given for writing one's onrn 
residence aX. the top of the letter. 

Name of the State. — The name of the State should be written 
in full, especially when the letter is to go to eome other State 
than that in which the letter is written. Abbreviations of the 
names of States, on the outside of letters, are one of the chief 
causes of letters going aatray. 

Arrangement of the lUma. — The name and title should occnpj 
the central portion of the envelope. If they are placed higher 
up than the middle, the appearance is awkward. Besides, a clear 
space is needed for the etamp and the post-mark. If the name 
is written much below the middle, there is not suitable room for 
the residence. Nor should the name be crowded o^ to the ex- 
treme right, but should be placed about centrally between the 
two ends. Each item of the residence should occupy a separate 
line, thus : 

Bridgeton. 



Direction. — Write Letters as follows, enclosing in an envel- 
ope, ready for mailing, and observing the rules given in regard to 
Heading, Address, Subscription, and Superscription. 

1. A Letter from a scholar to a former schoolmate, 
who is now a resideot in some other State. 

2. A Letter from a scholar in Philadelphia to a former 
teacher, living in New Orleans. 

3. A Letter from a girl in Charleston to her brother 
in San Francisco, 

4. A Letter from a boy at some place of summer re- 
sort in Virginia to his mother at some place of Eummer 
reswt in New England. 
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5. A Letter from a girl at boarding-school iu New 
York, or any other lavge city, to her father at his home 
in the country. 

Note. — The teacher should continue to aaa'igo exeroiaea of 
this kind, varying in each case the coaditions of the letter to be 
irritteii, until the scholar becoinea perfectly familiar with all the 
forms, aa prescribed in the preceding lules and observacions. 



ADDITIONAL EXEECISE3. 

1. Write a letter to a friend, giving an account of a 
wedding which took pla<% in church. The following 
are some of the particulars, which you may give with 
more or less minuteness, according to circumstances: 
The attendant minister, and the form used. The appear- 
ance, dress, and behavior of the bride. The number of 
bridesmaids, and any peculiarities in the dress of each. 
Incidents in the church, a(W the ceremony was over. 
The wedding tour proposed. 

2. Write a letter to a friend, giving an account of the 
exercises at the last exhibition in your school. The fol- 
lowing are among the particulars that may be noticed, 
although you are not limited to these. The day on which 
the exhibition took place, and what kind of weather you 
had. Name and describe some of the notable persons 
present. Give a list of the principal exercises, and de- 
scribe some of them particularly. The names of those 
scholars who were prominent in the exhibition, and the 
part taken by each. 

3. Write a letter, describing a journey which you once 
took. The following particulars are suggested : The 
time of taking the journey, the state of the weather, things 
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Been on the way, persona, met with, incidents which oo- 
curred on the way, anything, in short, that tended to 
make the journey agreeable, or disagreeable. 

4. A letter to one who was formerly a member of the 
Bchool, telling the changes which have taken place fiioce . 
he or ehe left. The following are suggested : New 
scholars, naming and describing them, and telling whether 
they are agreeable and studious, or the opposite. New 
teachers, and any peculiarities in their modes of conduct- 
ing recitations. New studies, and new regulations. 
Changes in the school-house, or in the furniture. 

6. Wrif« a letter, giving an account of your Snnday- 
Bchool. Tell where it is kept, on what part of the day, 
how large it is, what are the principal exercises, what class 
you are in, who is your teacher, who are some of your 
classmates, what lessons you study, whetlier you have a 
good library, what books yon have been reading lately, 
which of them you found most interesting, and so on. 




Appendix. 

Punctuation and Capitals. 



The priDcipal Points are five; namely, 

1. The Comma, , 

2. The Semicolon, j 

3. The Colon, : 

4. The Period, 

0. The Interrogation, ?- 

Note. — For a full illustration of the rules and exercises in 
this part of the book, tlie teacher ia referred to my larger work, 
"Composition and Rhetoric," where the subject of Punctuation 
is treated at lengtii. 

Besides the five points just named, several other characters are 
OKd for similar purposes. The most common of these are the 
fillowiog : 

The Exclamation, ! 
The Dash, ^ 

The pARENTHESia, ( ) 

The Bracket, [ ] 

The Quotation, " " 
The Apostrophe, ' 
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SECTION I.— The Comma. 

The Comma marks the smallest of the grammatical diTiaions 
of discourse that require a point. 

BuLE 1. Pabehthetical Expbesbiohb. — Phrases and single 
words, used parenthetically, should be separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commSB.* 

Note 1. — Some of the phrases in common ose, which require 
to be separated from th« rest of the sentence by commas, are the 
following: 

in short, in truth, to be sure, 

in fact, as it were, . to be brief) 

in fine, as it happens, afler all, 

in reality, no doubt, you know, 

in brieij in a word, of course. 

Note 2. — Some of the single words used parenthetically, and 
ordinarily requiring to be separated from the reet of the sentence 
by commas, are the following: 

therefore, namely, moreover, 

then, consequently, surely, 

however, indeed, accordingly, 

perhaps, too, finally. 



Examples foe Pkactice.! 

1. Gentleness is in tmtlKthe great avenue,to real en- 
joyment. 

bf Ilie pi.ril. Thpy »™ mtrtlj to guirte him in comKtfnK Iho eierciMl. 
tTo TH> TB.fHrs, — 1. In A-m .nd the nther ammplM for pracllce whlcl, irlll 
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2. The locomotive belIow8,a3 it were^rom the fury of 



3. He knows very welljjome what ma^that the note 
will be paid. 

4. He ha^no doub^ great aptitade for learning lan- 



5. He went home accordit^ly^and arranged his bnsi- 
nesSjin the manner deecribed. 

6. There are in truthjonly two Uiinga to be considered^ 
namely his honesty and hia ability. 

7. Come thra^and let uh reason t«^ether, 

8. No natio^in shortys free from danger. 

9. WheOjhoweveijthe hour for the trial came, the man 
was not to oe found. 

10. Whj, those are the very books you want. 

11. I proceed ^fourthlyjto prove the feet from your 
own admissions. 

12. On the other handjthere is great dange^in delaj. 

13. We musUioweve^pay some respect to the opinions 
of one^who has had so large an experience. 

14. I have shown how just and equitable the arrange- 
ment is ; and now what is the fair conclusion ? 

15. Attend first to the study of arithmetic ; and sec- 
ondly to that of algebra. 

16. If I cannot indyjjjpjybu to grant my request, why 
I shall almost r^reT having made it. 

reclTalton. Th"™ Is no ™h™«»y nf Mc'f rttlii(us''"h'ai tLiK ptipll oiakei tWcotrM* 
i« following will b 

siuDplH. and th« atudano write and correct them, nalng bt tbts pnrpsn either tlii 
blKkbouili, iKtee, or paper, leconUas to cireomitMcei. 
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17. But OD the other hand do not suppose that there 
is no use in trying. 

18. Feudalism is in fact tjje emhodiment of pride, 

19. The meeting after all was something of a failure. 

20. Besides it may be of the greatest importance to 
you in your business. 

21. Thou knowest come what may that the light of 
truth' can never be put out. 



Rule 2. Intebuediate ExPBESsioif s. -l ^ Clauses and expres- 

sicns, not parenthetical iu character, yet so placed as to come 
between some of '.he eas'^otial parts of the sentence, as, for in- 
stance, hetween the auhject and the predicate, may be called 
intermediate expremont, and they should be separated frota the 
rest of the sentence by cwnmas. ■* 

Examples foe Phactice. 

1. Classical studies j-eganjed merelyas a means of cul- 
turCjare deserving of general attention. 

2. The snn^with all its train of attendant planets Js 
but a small^nd inconsiderable portion of the universe. 

3. We have endeavored^in the preceding paragraph^to 
show the ineorrectness,of his position. 

4. Nature.through all her worksjdelighta in variety 

5. The speakei^ proceeded ^ithUie greatest animation, 
to depict the horrors of the scene. 

6. Christianity^ is in a most important sense/he reli- 
gion of sorrow. 

7. A man of great wealth, may, for want of educationj 
and refinement of manner^be a mere cipher in society. 

8". Truth,like goldjshines brighter by collision. 
9. Oharityjon wSatever side we contemplate i^ia one 
of the highest Christian graces. 
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10. One hour a day, steadily give^ to a particular 
Btad^will bring in timejarge accumalationa. 



Rule 3. Dependebt Clattres. — A dependent cUnM should 
be separated bj a comnia, or by commas, from the clause upon 
which it dependa. 

Examples for PBAcncE. 

[N. B. la pnnetaatiiiit tbeea eiMnplei uid those whioh t,n to follow, 
insert not onl; the poiota required bj the rule onder oouaidentloD, but ■!» 
tbosa required bj the precediog rulel.] 

1. If you would succeed in busiiiesa«be punctual in 
observing your engagements. 

2. Every man, if he would succeed in businessj must 
be punctualjin observing his engagements. 

3. The day^in Decembe^you knov^are at their shorts 
est^and thereforayou must rise by the dawnjf you would 
have much daylight. 

4. The index at the end of the book will enable the 
pupil if his memory fail him to discover the particular 
rule which he needs. 

5. The reader should however as he proceeds from sen- 
tence to sentence make a note of whatever strikes his at^ 
tent! on. 

6. The good which you do may not be lost though it 
may be forgotten. 

7. Good deeds though forgotten are not in every case 
lost. 

8. John went last year to Canton where he is doing 
they say an excellent business. 

9. If wishes were horses beggars might ride. 

10. Unless you bridle your tongue you will assuredly 
be shut out from good society. 
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11. We ehoald in all probability be asbamed of nmcb 
that we boast of could the world see our real motive. 

12. Attend that you may receive instruction. 

13. You may go home as eoon as you like. 

14. One object of studying rhetoric is that we may 
compose better. 

16. He studied rhetoric in order that he might become 
a better writer. 



Bulb 4. Bblative Clauses. — A danae introduced by a rela- 
tive pronoun shonld be separated from tbe rest of the aentence 
by commas, unless the clause is restrictive in its character. 

Note, — The teacher shonliT refer to the larger book, "Com' 
position and Rhetoric," for an explanation of what clauses are 
to be considered restrictive. 

Examples foe Pkactice. 

1. A fierce spirit of rivalry which is at all times a 
dangerous passion had now taken lull possession of him. 

2. The spirit which actuated him was a thirst for ven- 
geance. 

3. The man of letters who has constantly before him 
examples of excellence ought himself to be a pattern of 
excellence. 

4. Books which are the repositories of knowledge are 
an indispensable part of the furniture of a house. 

5. Every teacher must love a pupil who is docile. 

6. The child was much attached to his teacher who 
loved him dearly. 

7. Patriotism consists ia loving the country in which 
we are bom. 

6. The eye which sees all things is unseen to itself. 
9, Peath is the season which tests our principles. 
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10. Civil war is an awful evil of which however his- 
tory furnishes many examples. 

1 1 . No man can be thoroughly proficient in navigation 
who haa never been at sea. 

12. The father of Epic poetry is Homer who has given 
OS in the Iliad the story of Troy divine. 

13. The powers which now move the world are the 
printing-press and the tel^raph. 

14. America may well boast of her Washington whose 
character and &me are the common property of the world. 

15. The man who uses profane language condemns the 
man who takes his neighbor's property though both in 
the eyes of God are alike guilty. 



Rule 5. Co-obdinate Clauses. —t In continued sentences, 
the several co-OTdJDate clauaea or members, if simple in construc- 
tion, are separated from each other by commas. 

Examples foe Practice. 

1. Crafty men contemn studies simple men admire 
them and wise men use them. 

2. Speak as you mean do as you profess perform what 
you promise, 

3. Csesar was dead the senators were dispersed all 
Korae was in confusion. 

4. Modern engineering spans whole' continents tunnels 
alike mountains and rivers and dykes out old ocean him- 
self. 

Rules. Expkessions in the same CONsriUJcriON, — Gram- 
matical expressions forming a series in the same construction 
should be separated from each other, and from what follows, bj 
a comma. 
12» 
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EXAUFLES FOB PbACTICE. 

1. Love for study a desire to do right and carefulness 
in tlie choice of friends are important traits of character. 

2. To cleanse our opinions from falsehood our hearts 
from malignity and our actions from vice ia our chief 
concern. 

3. Did God create for the poor a coarser earth a thin- 
ner air a paler sky? 

4. Infinite space endless numbers and eternal duration 
fill the mind with great ideas. 

&, On the rich and the eloquent on nohlea and priests 
the Puritans looked down with contempt. 



Rule7. Words in the same Construction, — When words 
of tte same kind follow each other in a series, in the same gram- 
matical construction, the following three cases may arise; 

1. ThBromay bo a oonjanolion between each two of tbs words; at, "la- 
dosttj and honeatj Knil fragalit; and tcmporOiQcs are nmong the cardinal 
virtnes." In this case, Dono of Che woida in the aeries ar» to be sepantsd 

2. The oonjnnotion may be omitted, oioept between the last two of the 
words: as, " Industry, honesty, frugality, and temperauee are among the 
cardinal Tirtuea." In this oaae, alt the words are to be separated from eaoh 

. other by oommna. 

3. The oonjunction may bo omitted between the last two words, as well 
M between the others; as, " Industry, honesty, frugality, temperance, are 
among the cardinal virtues." In this ease, not only all the words of the 

inserted also after the last word, to separate it from what fallows. 

NoTB. — A comma is not In any case to be inserted after the last word of 
a serteg, if what follows is only a single wordj as, "The good will form 
hereafter stronger, purer, holier ties." 

Examples foe Practice. 
1. He was brave and pious and patriotio in all bis . 
aspiratjons. 
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2. He was brave pioua and patriotic in all hia aspira- 
tioDs. 

3. He was brave pious putriotic In all his aspirations. 

4. He was a brave pious patriotic man.' 

5. Aright aleft above below he whirled the rapid 
eword. 

6. The address was beautifully elegantly and forcibly 
written, 

7. Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

8. Within around and above us we see traces of the 
Creator's hand. 

9. We are fearfully wonderfully made. 

10. The sun the moon th^planets the stars revolve. 

11. The sun the moon the planets the stars are all in 



12. The sun the moon the planets and the stars are all 
in motion. 

13. "Virtue religion is the one thing needful. 

14. It is a useful accomplishment to be able to read 
write spell or cipher with accuracy. 

15. Woe woe to the rider that tramples them down. 

16. Aristotle Hamilton What«ly and McCosh are high 
authorities in logic. 

17. Lend lend your wings. 

18. The earth the air the water teem with life. 

19. Grand ideas and sentiments elevate and ennoble 
the mind. 

Exile 8. Wo&ne ok Phoabes ht Paibs. — A eeriee of words 
or phraaea in paiia take a comma ait«j; each pair. . 



1. Anarchy and confusion poverty and distress deso- 
lation and ruin are the consequences of dvil war. 
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2. Truth and integrity kindness and modesty rever- 
ence and devotion were all remarked in him. 

3. The poor and the rich the weak and the strong the 
young and the old have one common Father. 

4. To have and to hold for better for worse for richer 
for poorer in sickness and in health to love and to cherish. 

5. Eating or drinking laboring or sleeping let us do 
all in moderation. 



EuLE 9. Nouns in Apposition. — When a noun is in appo- 
sition to some preceding noun or pronoun, and has an adjunct 
conaiating of several words, the said noun and all its connected 
words should be separated from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma before and a comma after. 

Examples foe Pkacpice. 

1. We^the people of the United States^do hereby op- 
dain^nd establish this Constitution. 

2. Paul the great apostle of the Gentiles was a man of 
enei^. 

3. Virgil the chief poet among the Komans was fond 
of rural life. 

4. The English dramatic poet Shakspeare is now con- 
sidered the greatest of writers ancient or modem. 

5. Newton the great mathematician was a devout be- 
liever in Christianify. 

6. Spenser the author of the Faery Queen lived in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

7. Plutarch calls anger a brief madness. 

8. The chief work of Chaucer the Canterbury Tales^ 
suggested to Longfellow the plan of tlje Tales of a Way- 
side Inn. 

9. The wisest of the ancients Socrates wrote nothing. 
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10. Much stress was laid by the greatest of the and^kt 
orators Demostheuea upon delivery. 



Bulb 10. The Vocatiye Case.— A Donn in the vocati»e 
case, or caae independent, as it is called, together with ita adjunct 
words, should be separated from the rest of the sentence by a, 
comma, or Commas. 

EXAUFLES FOE PeACIICE. 

1. Accept. my dear young friends, this expression of 
my r^ard. 

2. I beg eir^to acknowledge the receipt of your favor. 

3. I rise^r. President j» a point of order. 

4. Show pity, Lord ! O Lord- forgive I 

5. Remember sir .you cannot have it. 



Eitle II. The _Case Absoltte. — A clause containing the 
constmction known aa the case absolute should be separated trom 
the rest of the sentence by a. comma 



Examples for PEAcncB. 

1. Then came Jesus^the doors being shni^and stood in 
the midst. 

2. A state of ease^is generally speabin^more attain- 
able than a state of plea-sure. 

3. Shame los^all virtue is lost. 

4. His father being dead. the prince ascended the 
throne. 

5. If being in the wajj the Lord led me to the house 
of my master's brother. 
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BcTLE 12, Invebted Cladbes and ExPBEssiOna, — A dsose. 
or a grammatical expression, that is inverted, or transposed from 
its natural order, is separated from the rest of the sentence by a 



Note. — The iDfinitire mooiJ, ^BpeoiBllj' when nscd to eipresB object or 
design, is often inverted in this way ; m, " To obtaia an edoention, he was 
willing lo make edcriaces." The eipressioDs To proceed, to coar.ladc, ete., 
when placed ul the beginning of a ]iiLragrB|ih, nnd referring lo the whale 
of it, tboiild be separated from what follunB b; a. coloo. 

Examples for Practice. 
1. Awkward in person he was ill adapted to gain re- 
spect. 

2/ Of all our seneea sight is the most important. 

3. To supply the deficiency he resorted to a shameful 
trick. 

4. Living in filth the poor cease to respect one another. 
B. To confess the truth I never greatly admired him. 



Rule 13. Elupsis of the Verb. — In continued aentences, 
having a common verb, which is eipressed in one of the mem- 
bers, hut omitted in the others, the ellipsis of the verb is marked 
by a comma. 

ESAUPLES FOR PkACTICB, 

1. Heading maketh a full man ; conference a ready 
man ;,hvriting an exact man. ( 

Q.'THomer was the greater genius ;iVirgil the better 
artist. a 

3. Semiramia built Babylon y Dido Carthage ; and 
.Homulus Bome. 



BtJLB 14. Short Quotations. — A short quotation, 
tence resembling a quotation, should be preceded by a 
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EXAUPLES FOR PRACmCE. 



1. Patrick Henry began hia celebrated speech by say- 
ing "It is natural to man to indulge the illusions of 
hope." 

2. A good rule in education ia Learn to be slow in 
forming your opinione. 

3. I say There is no such thing as human perfection. 

4. Some one justly remarks " It is a great loss to lose 
an afBiction." 



SECTION 11. —The Semicolon. 

The Semicolon marlcs a. division of a sentence somewhat larger 
and more complex than tliat marked hj a comma. 

mi, half, aod ealnn, ini meani » 



BcLE 1. Subdivided Members. — Wien a compound sen- 
tence consists of two members, and these members are tliemselves 
subdivided hj commas, the larger divisions of the sentence should 
be separated'by a seihieolon. 

Examples for Pbactice. 

1. The most ridiculous weaknesses, seemed to meet in 
the wretched SolomoUjof Whitehall- pedantrvybuffoonerya 
garrulity^low curiositwthe most contemptible personal 
cowardice, 

2. Men rea^ned better for example in the time of 
Elizabeth I than in the time of Eghertjand they also wrote 
better poetry. 

3. Milton was like Dante ^ statesmati and a lover and 
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like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in 
love. 

4. You may quit the field of business though not the 
field of danger and though you cannot be safe you may 
cease to be ridiculous. 

6. This is an inconsistency which more than' anything 
else raises his character in our estimation because it shows 
how many private tastes and feelings he sacrificed in order 
to do what he considered his duty to mankind. 



BuLE 2. Clauses ha vino a Common Dependence. — When 
several clauses or expressions of similar constructioa follow eacb 
other in a Beriea, all having a commoa dependence upoa some 
other clause, the7 are separated from each other by a semicoloD, 
and from the clause on which they all depend, by a. comma. 

Exauplr: " Philosopbers ussrt, that natare is nnlimited in her open- 
tloni; (hat sbe bsa iueibBustible treaauTes in reeerve; that knowledge will 
kIwBije ba progreBalrei and that all fntare gaaerationa will coDtinne ta 



Examples for Practice. 

1. Mr. Croker is perpetually stopping us in oar pro- 
gress through the most delightful narrative in tlie lan- 
guage to^bserve that really Dr. Johnson was very rude 
that he talked more for victory than he did for truth that 
his taste for port wine with capilliare in it was very odd 
that Boswell was impertinent and that it was foolish in 
Mrs. Thrale to marry the music-master, 

2. To give an early preference to honor above gain 
when they stand in competition to despise every advan- 
tage which cannot be attained without dishonest acts to 
brook no meanness and to stoop to no dissimulations are 
the indications of a great mind. 
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BcLE 3. Sentences Connected in Meaning, but ■wrrHonr 
GKA.MUATICAL DEPENDENCE. — Wbea several aeateoces follow 
e&ch other, without any grammatical dependence, but connected 
ill meaning, they are usually separated Irom each other bj semi- 



ESAUFLES FOB PRAtTTICE. 

1. Stones grow v^tables grow and live animals grow 
live and feel. 

2. The eummer is over and gone the winter is here 
with its frosts and enow the wind howls in the chimney 
at night the beast in the forest forsakes its lair the hirds 
of the air seek the habitation of men. 

3. The temples are profaned the soldier's oath resounds 
in the house of God the marble pavement is trampled by 
iron hoo& horses neigh beside the altar. 



Rin,E4. Tbe Cladbe Additional. — When a sentence com- 
plete in itself ia followed by a clause which is added by way of 
inference, explanation, or enumeration, the additional clause, if 
formally introduced by some connecting word, is separated from. 
the main body of the sentence by a semicolon; but, if merely 
appended without any such connecting word, by a colon. 

1. Apply yoorsfllflo aludji for it will redound iD your honor. 

2. Apply jouraelt to study: it will redound to your baoor. 

Note 1. — Some of the connectins words moet oomoiaiilj used for thii 
parpose are namcli/, far, but, get, to toil, eto. 

Note 2. — Tbe word aj, when used to eonneot nn eiamplB with B mie, 
mhould be preceded by a eemicolan lUid followed by a comma. 

Examples tor Pbactice, 
1. Greece has given us three great historians namely 
Herodotus Xenophon and Thucydidea. 
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2. Some writers divide the history of the world into 
four ages viz. the golden age the silver u^e the bruuvx: 
age and the iron age, 

3. Some writers divide the history of the world into 
four ages the golden age the silver age the bronze age 
and the in>n age. 

4. Cicero in his treatise on morals eDumemtes four 
i-jrdinal virtues to wit Fortitude Temi>erance Justice and 
Prudence. 



Bdle 6. A General Teku in Apposition to the Pabtic- 
tji,AR3 TJNDBB IT. — When a general term etanda in apposition 
to several othera irhicli are particulars under it, the general t«nii 
is separated from the particulars by a semicolon, and the partica- 
lais are separated from each other bj c 



Note.— 


If the eoDiners 


lOQ 


oflbepa 


liCUlB 


s id git 


en with mncb famal 


ity, M M 


make th 




rol 


elpressio 


as fsun 


pl«, fl. 


n'siniug ei> 


nimiu.of 


their own 


tbea tbflse 


pnrt 






t« «ep 


mlBdf 


om tbe gan 


enltero. 


bya^loi. 


ud (TDin 




ath 


r by «.n 


oobos 


as,— 






AdjHitiv« PranODD 


are 


diT 


dad into 


breBC 


u».; 




Demnn 



AdjootiTB PranauDa nre divided into tbcxe three oisaeeg ; first, the Dia- 
Iribatire, which are four in number; aecondly, the DemoaitrBliTe, which 
dre four; and thirdly, the Indefinite, wbich are aine. 



SECTION III.— The Colon. 

'e near! J complete 



.Rule 1. Greater Divisions op Complex Sentences. — 
When the minor diTisions of a complex sentence conttun a semi- 
colon, the greater divisions should be separated by a colon; 



I 
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A« w« pcreeiT* Ibe ahsilnv to hara mored Blong tha dUI, bntdidBOtpar- 

ccive it muling; and it nppoara tbnt tbe grnas liai grown, thaigh nobodj 
ever Eaw it grnw ; aii tha advances ve mnitf iii knowledge, aa the; conilit 

Rule 2. Befokb a Quotatioit. — A colon is used before a 
direct quotation ; as, 

Speaking of party. Pope makea ibis Temark ; "Thera naver waa an; 
party, factiun, aacC, or oabal whatsuaver, in whigh the moat ignaranC ware 



SuLE 3. YE8 akd Ko. — The words y«* and bo, when in 
answer to a question, should be followed by a colon, provided 
the w^rds which follow are a coatinuatioa or repetition cf the 



o your hearta ? Ytt : they aan do it ; thej 



Examples fob Practice on the Rules for the Couua, 
THE Semicolon, aud the Colon. 

[To THB STunnsT. — Thia mark o is inserted at the plaoaa where a 



1. No one denies that there are greater poets than 
Horace o and much has been said in disparagement even 
of some of the merits most popularly assigned to him o 
by scholars who have o nevertheless o devoted years of 
laborious study to the correction of his text or the eluci- 
dation of his meaning. 

2. Satire always tends to dwarf o and it cannot fail 
to caricature o but poetry does nothing o if it does not 
tend to enlarge and exalt o and if it does not seek rather 
to beautify than deform. 

3. When he invites Tyndaris to his villa o the spot 
is brought before the eye o the she-go:^^d browsing amid 
the arbute and wild thyme © the pebbly slopes of Us- 
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tica o the green nooks sheltered from the dog-star o the 
noon-day eutertainment o the light wines and the lute. 

4. The fundamental characteristic of man ia spiritual 
hunger o the universe of thought and matter is Spiritual 
food. 

5. He feeds on Nature o he feeds on ideas o he feeds o 
through art o science o literature o and history o on the 
acts and thoughts of other minds. 

6. It must be observed o tliat in suggesting these pro- 
cesses o I assign them do date o nor do I even insist 
upon their order. 

7. This is an iambic line in which the first foot is 
formed of a word and a part of a word o the second and 
third o of parts taken from the body or interior of a 
word o the fourth o of a part and a whole o the fifth o 
of two complete words. 

8. Melissa o like the bee o gathers honey from every 
weed o while Arachne o like the spider o sucks poison 
from the fairest flowers. 

9. The present life is not wholly prosaic o precise o 
tame o and finite o to the gifted eye o it abounds in the 
poetic. 

10. Are these to be conquered by all Europe united ? 
No o sir o no united nation can be o that has the spirit 
to resolve not to be conquered. 

11. Be our plain answer this o The throne we honor 
is the people's choice o the laws we reverence . jire our 
brave fathers' legacy o the faith we follow teaches us to 
live in bonds of charity with all mankind o and die with 
hope of bliss beyond the grave. 

12. The discourse consisted of two parts o in the first 
was shown the necessity of exercise o in the second o 
the advanta)*es that would result from it. 
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SECTION IV.— The Period. 

The Period muks the completion of the sentence. 

SuLE 1. COHPLSTE SENTENCES. — Sentences which are com- 
plete in sense, and not connected in construction with what Ibl- 
lows, and not exclamatory, or interrogatory, in their character, 
should be followed by a period. 

£t7I.e 2. After Titles, etc. — A period should be used after 
the title, or any of the headings, of a book ; after the author's 
name and titles, on the title-page ; after the address of a person, 
on a letter or note ; and after each signature to a letter or other 
document. 

£iiL£ 3. AfTER Abbretutions. — A period is used after all 
abbreviated words. 

XoTB I. — The most commoTi mBthod of abbreTiaCion is to a«B the flnt 
letter of s word for (he whoU word, »■ B. Franklin for Benjamin Franklin. 
SometimO!, in Bbbrevialing tbe word, the first letter ii doubled; as, p. for 
page, pp. for pages, M, for Moniieur, MM. for HeesienrB. In such casei, a 
period is not inserted betiteen tbe tno letters which represent the plural of 
one word. Bometimei a word is abbreiiatod by taking tbo Gret two or three 
irs, as Eng. for England ; sometimes by taking the first letter and the ' 
, M Vm. for William, Ca. for CaliforDia; sometimes hj taking tbe Srat 
letter and some leading letter in the middle of the word, as Mo. for His- 
■onri, M8. for manasoript. In these onies, the period is to be nied onl; at 
bhe end of tbe combined letters. 
NoTiS. — When ao abbreTiated word comes at tbe end of a sentenee, it 
not EBcessarj to ase two periods. One point is eafficient to mark both 
e abbreviation and the end of tbe sentence. Bnt if tbe oonstruction 
qnires some other point, as tbe oomma, semicolon, colon, interrogstion, 
0., both points must be inserted, one to mark the grammatioal onnitme- 
in, tbe other to mark the abbreviation; as. "He reported the death of 
ibn Chapman, M.D." "John Chapman, M.D., at the earlj <^ of twenty- 
nr. was oarried off by disease." 

Note 3. — When two or more abbreviated titles follow each other, they 
mast be separated from eaoh other hy eommas, jnat as they would bo if 
written out in full. Thus; "Thomas Sumner. Doctor of Dirinity, Doctor 
of Laws, Bishop of London," abbreriated, beoomes, "Thomu Samner, 
D.D., LL.D., Bp. of London." 
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Note <. — When tba letters of the alphabet »re nsed to repreient Damer- 
sIb, it is cuBtomBT; to inaert a period at the end gf iiiKhoomplatsd numeral; 
u, Paalmt Iv., ixi., lij jvi., ciix., etc. When dates an thua eipreaaed, the 
whole number i* eeparated inta perioda of tbousanda, handreda, and tba 
portion leas than a hundred i aa, M.DCCCLXXI. for the jear one thoiuand, 
eight hoDdred, and sevent^'One, or 1S71. 

Examples foe Practice. 

1. Excellence io conversation depends o id a great 
measure o on the attainments which one has made o if o 
therefore o education is neglected o conversation will 
become trifling o if perverted o corrupting. 

2. The laws of Phoroneua were established 1807 
E C o those of Lycui^us o 884 B C o of Draco o 623 
B C o of Solon o 587 E C o See chap vu § xiv t 7 p 
617 

3. The reader is requested to refer to the following pas- 
sages of Scripture o Ex xx 18 Deut xx 21 2 Sam xix 2 

4. Bought o on 9 mos credit o the following articles o 
4 yds 3 qra 2 n of broadcloth at $12 a yd o 6 gals 1 pt 
2 gi of vinegar at 65 cts a gal o and 3J cords of wood 
at $7:50 a cord 

5. Poetry was not the sole praise of either o for both 
exoelled likewise in prose o but Pope did not borrow 
his prose from his predecessor. 

6. Dryden's page is a natural field o rising into in- 
equalities o and diversified by the varied exuberance of 
abundant v^etatiou o Pope's is a velvet lawn o shaven 
by the scythe s and levelled by the roller. 

7. Of genius o that power which constitutes a poet o 
that quality without which judgment is cold s anil 
knowledge is inert o that energy which collects o com- 
bines o amplifies o and animates o the superiority 
must o with some he«ititiou o be allowed to Dryden o 

8. It is not to be Inferred o that of this poetical vigor 
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Pope had only a little o because Dryden had more o for 
every other writer since Milton must give place to Pope o 
and even of Dryden it must be said o that o if he has 
brighter par^raphs o he has not better poeme o 



SECTION V. —The Interrogation Point. 

An Interrogation Point ja used for marking questions. 

Rule. Direct Questions. —The Interrogation Point aLould 
be placed at the end of every direct question. 

KnrB. — A direst qaostinn ie one in rejulur form, requiring, or &t leaat 
iidmiiting «n ftnawer; as, "Whj do jou neglect jour duty?" An indireot 
queatlon it ODB tfaat is merelj repart«<l or Epokea of: at, " He iuquirEd why 
yoa nagleoted jour dotj." 



SECT.ION VI. -The Exclamation Point. 

The Eiclamation Point is uRcd for marking strong emotion, 

Bui.E ] . — The Exclamation Point must be used at the close 
of every sentence, clause, or grammatical espreasion, intended to 
convey strong emotion. 

E0LE 2. — The Exclamation Point must be used after an inter- 

Fie DD him '. Ab me r Oh ! it hnrta me. Oh that I oonld Bnd him 1 
father Abraham '. Lord • 

NoTB. —Where the Inteijootion doea not itand by itielf, but formi part 
of a lentenoe, elauee, or eipreaiion, the eiolamalion point ghoald be placed 
at the end of the whole eipreeeion, and not immediately after the inttrroga. 
tioo; H, "0 netobed >Uta! O boaom blaelc ai deatbl" 
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Rui^ 3. — Where the emotion to be expreaaed b very strong, 
more than one exctamation point is sometimes used ; as, " That 
man virtuous 1 1 You might as well preach to me of the viitue 
of Judas Iscariot II". 



EXAUPLES FOE PttAtTnOB. 

Note. — Tbue eismples, thoogb intended merelj for illnatrating tha 
Rnlei for tbe marks of IntGirogation and EiclomSition, will yet aem th« 
iaaidentBl purpoBe of reviewing all the preceding rulea. 

1. Why o for 80 many a year o has the poet wandered 
amid the fragments of Athens and Eome o and paused o 
with strange and kindling feelings o amid their broken 
columns o their mouldering temples o their deserted 
plains o 

2. Greece o indeed o fell o bnt how did she fall o 
Did she fall like Babylon o Did she fall like Lucifer o 
never to rise again o 

3. Bouse o ye Romans o rouse o ye slaves o 

4. Down o soothless insulter o I trust not the tale o 

5. Have you eyes o Could you on this fair mountain 
leave to feed o and batten on this moor o Ha o have 
you eyes o You cannot call it love o for o at your ^e o 
the hey-day in the blood is tame, it 's humble, and waits 
upon the judgment o and whatjudgment would step from 
this to this o 

6. Chai^ o Chester o chai^ o on o Stanley o en o 

7. Who o in a sea-fight o ever thought of the price 
of the chain which beats out the brains of a pirate o or 
of the odor of the splinter which shatters his 1^ o 

8. King Charles o forsooth o had so many private 
virtues o And had James no private virtues o Was even 
Oliver Cromwell o his bitterest enemies themselves 
being judges o destitute of private virtues o And what o 
ftfber all ^ arc the virtues ascribed to Charles© 

■ nog If 
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9. Ho o trumpeta o sound a war-note o 

10. Oh o was there ever sucb-a knight o in friendship 
or in war o as our sovereign lord o King Henry o the 
soldier of Navarre o 



SECTION VII.— The Dash. 

The Dash is used chiefly either to mark a sudden change or 
inteiruption in the structure of the seatence, or to mark some 
elocutiouarf pause. 

Rule 1. CoNBTKU<7riON Changed. — A Dash is used where 
theconstructionoftJie sentence is abruptly broken off or changed; 



Rule 2. Unexpected Change in the Sentiment. — The 
Dash is sometimes used to mark a sudden and unexpected change 
in tlie sentiment ; as, — 



Rule 8. Emphatic G-eneealization. — A Daah issometimes 
naed to mark the transition from ft succession of particulars to 
some emphatic general espreasion which includes them all ; as, — 

He WM, witty, leuned, indujlriotn, plftneible, — everylhing bat hunesL 

Rule 4. Elocdtionaky Pause. — A Dash is sometimes used 
to mark a significant pause, wliere there is no break in the gram- 
matical conatmction ; as, — 

Tod haie givea the connniuid to > perean of illuBtriaiu birth, of auolent 
fiunily, of innumerahla »t»toe>, but — of no BiperiaDoa. 
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Rules. Ehetokicai, Rkpetitios. — When a word or an 

expression is repeated for Rhetorical purposes, the construction 
being begun anew, a Dash should be inserted before each such 
repetition; as, — 

Shall I, who wiE born, I might almoBt «y, bat OBrtBiolj btuaght up, in 
thfl tent of m; father, that matt sxcelleat general — thall 1, the oDnqueror 
of £pain and Oaul, and Dot only of tha Alpine Ditians, but of the Alpl 
themselvei — ahell J compare myself with this half-year captain ? 

EuLK 6. Reflex AppoairroN. — Words at the end of a sen- 
tence, and standing aomewhat detached, and* referring back by 
apposition to preceding parts of the sentence, should be eeparated 
from theprevious portions by a Dash ; as, — 

The four greatest names in English poetry are among the flrat we eome 
to, — Chaucer, Speneer, 8hakepeare, and Milton. 

Kings and their lubJHts, masters and their Blaves, And a oommoD lerel in 
two places, — at the cross, and in the grave. 

BdleT. The Dabh Pabenthbtical. — Parenthetical eipres- 

itiona are sometimes included between two Dashes, instead of the 
■ usual signs of parenthesis ; as, — 

The smile of a child — always so read; when there is no distrBis, and so 
soon reeaning when Chat distress has passed away — is like an opening of 
the shy, showing heaTon beyond. 

The archetypes, the ideal forms of things withont, — if not, as some phi- 
losophers have eaid, in a metaphysical bodss, yet in a moral sense, — exist 



Rule 8. Title8 run in. — When a title, instead of standing 
in a line by itself, over a paragraph, is run in, so as to make a 
part of the paragraph, it should be separated from the rest of the 
line by a daah ; as, — 

FiDBLiTr TO God. — Whatever station or rank Than sbalt atupi ms, I 
hs sooner than abandon it. — Sacraut. 



NoTR. — If, at the end of a paragrBph, the name of (be author or of the 
book from which the parBgraph bus been taken is given, it is separated from 
the rest of the paragraph b; a dasb. Sea the word ^ocrales at the eod of 
the preceding azampla. 
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j Rule 9, QoEanou and Amsweii. — If question and answer, 

I )D3t«ad o( beginning sepuraU; liueu, arc run into a puagraph, they 
I eliould bu separated by a dash ; aa, — 

Who miule yon? — Gad. WbsC cbe did God mske? — God msda dl 
UiiDge. Why did God moka jon and all things 7 — QoJ mada all thingi for 
his own glory. 

Examples fob pRAcmCE. 

1. Almost all kinda of raw material extracted from 
: the interior of the earth o metals o coals o precious 
stones o and the like o are obtained from mines differ- 
j ing in fertility. 

I ~2. The inferiority of French cultivation o which o 
I taking the country as a whole o must be allowed to be 
I real o though much exi^gerated o is probably more 
j owing fo the lower average of industrial skill in that 
, country o than to any Epeoial cause o 

3. Each of these. great and ever memorable struggles o 
Saxon against Xorman o villein against lord o Round- 
head against Cavalier o Dissenter against Church- 
man o Manchester against Old Sarura o waa o in its 
own order and season o a struggle on the result of 
which were staked tJic dearest interests of the human 
raceo 

4. Time was growing to be of high worth o and o 
from causes which justified a good deal c though not 
quite all = of their delay o the English at this time were 
behindhand o 

6. Though o as I was saying o it is only the shallow 
part of one's heart o I imagine that the deepest hearts 
have their shallows o which can be filled by it o still it 
brings a shallow relief© 

6. Here lies the great o False marble o where o No- 
thing but sordid dust lies here o 
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7. Greece o Carthage o Kome o where are they o . 

8. " I plunged right into the debate o and " o " Did 
not say a word to the point o of course " o 

9. The essence of all poetry may be said to consist in 
three things o invention o expression o inspiration o 

10. " How are yon o Trepid o How do yon feel to- 
day o Mr. Trepid ? " "A great deal worse than I was o 
thank you o almost dead o I am obliged to you"o 
" Why o Trepid o what is the matter with you "©"No- 
thing o I tell you o nothing in particular o but a great 
deal is the matter with me in general" o 



SECTION VIII.— The Parenthesis. 

TheMarka of Parenthesis are used (o inclose worda which havs 
little or no connection with the re^t of the's( 



<beB, are need inilwid ol 
enttaetical ebancter, Bod 
of tbeiemodee, and when 
Ht the ourced Ijnea m«i 



BuLE. — Words inserted in thebodf of a sentence, and nearif 
or quite independent of it in meaning and construction, shoold 
be inclosed with the marks of parenthesis. 



SECTION IX. — Brackets. 

Brackets are used to inclose in a sentence a word, or words, 
irhich do not form part of the original composition. 

Note 1. — Bruketi %n tomewhal like the mftrks of peranthwU in fonn, 
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0113, LowBTei, being kognli 
lik9 ths latUr ia iigaiflc»t 



iific»tian and u 



— Brackets nreaied to iac1ag« a BeDtemie, or a part at a aentenoe, 
trithiD tha bod? of another leDMaoe, and tbuB far are like the marki of 
pareatfaesia. But the matter ineladed within htaokets ia eotirel; inde- 
pendeDt of the leDteaae, and bo diffeia from what ia merel; parenthetiual. 
Fnrtber, the matter within the braokota ia naually inierled by one writer to 
oarreot or add to what baa been written ij another, while the parentbesia 
[a a part ot the original aampoeition, and ia writtsa b; tha aame pertun 
that wrote the reat of the lectenoe. 



BXJI<E. — In correcting or modifying tbe expreaeions of another, 
by inserting words of your own, the words thus inserted ahould 
be inclosed in brackets; as, — 

A soft anawet turn [tama] away wrath. 

The number of oar daye are [is] with thee. 

The letter [whioh] you wrote me on Saturday came duly to hand. 

The oaptain bad leveral men [who] died OD the voyage. 

EXAUPLES FOB PbACTICE. 

1. Last Words op Remarkable Men o The last 
words of Raleigh were o " Why dost thou not strike o 
Strike o mano" to the executioner o who was paus- 
ing o The last of the Dtike of Buckingham o "Trai- 
tor o thou haat killed me o " to the assassin Felton o 
Thelaatof Charles II. o" Don't let poor Nelly starve o" 
referring to Kell Gwynne o The last of William III. o 
" Can this last long o " to his physician o The last of 
Liocke o " Cease now o " to Lady Markham o who had 
been reading the Psalms to him o 

2. If we exercise right principles o and we cannot 
have them unless we exercise them o they must be per- 
petually on the increase o 

3. Are you still o I fear you are o for from bang 
comfortably settled o 

4. She had man^;ed this matter bo well o oh o bow 
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artful a woman she was o but my father's heart was gone 
before I suspeoted it was in danger. 

6. Know tlien this truth c enough for man to know o 
Virtue alone is happiness below o 

6. Our last kingo 
Whose image even but now appeared to us o 
Was o as you know o by Fortinbraa of Nurway o 
o Thereto prick'd on by a most emulate pride s 
Dar'd to the combat o in whieh our valiant Hamlet 

For so this side of our known world esteemed 

himo 
Did slay this Fortinbras o • 

7. The Egyptian style of architecture o see Dr. Po- 
cock o not his discourses o but his prints o was appa- 
rently the mother of the Greek o 

8. Yet o by your gracious patience o 

1 will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love o what drugs o what 

charms o 
What conjuration o and what mighty magic o 

For such proceeding I am charged withal o 

1 won his daughter o 



SECTION X.— Quotation Marks. 

s discourse of a word 



begiDuiag, uid tna apoatiaphes ('*) at the end, of the partioa quat«d. 

BiTLE 1. — A word or words introduced from some other author 
should be indosed by quotation marlca. 
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EcLE 2. — When a quotatiin incloses within it ano!liM'qnnl«- 
tion, the external quotation has the double marks, and the cus 
included lias only t)ie single marks ; as. — 

IttaMbeen well eaid, "The oDmiunad, ' Tfauu (half not kill,' forbids many 



Examples foe Practice. 

1. This definitioii o Dr o Latham © from whom we 
borrowed it o iIluBtrat«fl o in his work on the o English 
Language o p o 351) o by the expression o a sharp- 
edged instrument o, which means an instrument with 
sharp edges. 

2. The words o all-wise o , o incense-breaking o, 
o book-seller o, and o noble-man o are compounds. 

3. o There is but one object o o says Augustine o 
o greater than the soul o and that one is its Creator o o 

4. Let me make the ballads of a nation said Fletcher 
of Saltoun and I care not who makes the laws 

5. When Fenelon's library was on fire o o God be 
praised o o said he o o that it is not the dwelling of a 
poor man o o 

6. o Stop a moment here o o said Corinne to Lord 
Nevi! o as he stood under the portico of the church o o 
pause before drawing aside the curtain which covers the 
entrance of the temple o o 

7. A drunkard once reeled up to Whitefield with the 
remark o o Mr o Whitefield o I am one of your con- 
verts o o I think it very likely o o was the reply o 
O for I am sure you are none of God's o o 

8. Sir Walter Scott's novel o o Guy Mannering o o 
is one of his best. 
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SECTION XI.— Apostrophe, Hyphen, Caret, eta 

Not*. — The other CDkrlcB lued In compoaltloii hra «1th«rBi> pursly gTAmomtlciil, or 
them niBy lia d»{iUi;h»l tery brlefljr. 

I. The Apostrophe {') it t, comma placed above tbe line. It !■ used 
chieHj to mark the omiuion of a letter or of letters; as, O'er for over. 

Btituent parts, or to divide a word into its syllabtes for the purpose of shov- 

3. The Caret ( ^ ), used chieS; in maniuoript, sbowe where gomethiDg 
hsi been abiitted, and afterward inl«rlined : ati, ^ , . 

He has just Gnisbed a l«t<er. > 

4. The Index, or Hand ( ^' ) call) speoiol attentioQ to t, subject; H, 
^»" Terms, invarisbly cash inadionoe, 

5. The Paragraph ( f ), inserted in a manuEcripC, denotes that ■ pan- 
graph ataoald begin at that point. 

6. Tbe Brace ( | ) Is used to conaect several items under one bead ; as. 

The Liquids ore I S" 

f. Marks of Ellipsis are sometimes a long dash, someCimeB a sucoession 
of stars, or of points ; as. He denounced C e [Congress] for Its venal- 
ity, and threatened to impeach W • • • [Webster], and A [Adams]. 

S. The Aoceots are three, the acute ( ' ), the grave, ( ' ), and the oironm- 
flei ( - ). 

e. The marks of Quaatit; are tbr«e, the long ( - ), the short ( -), and Uw 
diuresis (■■). 

10. The Cedilla is a mark like a comma placed under the letter o, in 
words l^eo from tbe French, to denote that the letter has in that case the 
sound ofi; as, facade [pronounced /a -•act], 

II. Marks of Reference are the uterish or sMr (•), tbe dagger ( f ), the 
double dagger ( t ], the section ( J ), parallel lines {.| ), the paragraph ( ^ ). 

12. Leaders are dots used to carry the eye from words at the beginning 
of a line to something at the end with which they are oonnectf d ; Thus, 

Orthoeniphr page 7 

13. Doable Commas inverted are used to show that a word is to be sup- 
plied from 'he line above. 

(See example under No. 12, where " supplies the place of the went 
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II. Tbe Tit1e-pKg« of a book ii th>t whioli eoataiaa tha title, and i> 
tisuall; tbe Artt poge. 

15. RoDniag Titlu, or Eskd-lines, plH«d at the top of the page to ahon 

18. CiptfOM, orSub>heBd«, are heading! placed over cbaplersor Boctiuns, 
but (tsudrng in the bud; at the page, not at the top. 

IT. Side besdi are titles ma iate, or made part of, the line. 

18. A Frontiapieee is a picture opposite to the title-paga. 

19. A Vignette is a small picture, not occupjiog a full page, bat mixed 
op witli other matter, either on the title-page, or in anj other part or the 
book. 

SO. Italics are letters iiKUntd ta the righL Tbef are ao called besause 
tjpa of this kind was fint oaed by Italian printers. 



KttTE 2. ~ Bome writen nae Ttallcg to marti emphatic wonts. This Ig a weak and 
£1. Tha piiuaipal kinds of type are ^e following: 

English, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o. 

I^,ca, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r. 
Small Pica, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j> k, 1, m, n, o, p, q. 
Long Primer, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, a. 
Bourgeois, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, b, t, u, t. 
BrtvUr, a, b, o, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, b, t, u, v, w, x. 
Minion, a, b, 0, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, », t, n, t, w, x, y, i. 



!2. Leads are thin platee of type-metal, by whieb tha Tines may bespaoed 
further apart. Matter thus spaced is said to be Itaded. Matter not leaded 
it Dolled talid. 

23. Composing, as a part of the prinUng business, is putting matter in 
type, or settlog up the type. 

24. The amount of printed matter is counted b; emi, that is, by the num- 
ber o^ spaees of the length of the letter m. 

i&. A Folio is a leaf or sheet of paper with a single told, that is, making 
two leaTes or four pages. 
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2B. A book Is called a FdKd wbeo the ebects on whkb it is printed are 
■o folded that cBoh ebeet makes but tno leaves. It is aalled a Quarto, nhoD 
eBcb ebeet mttkea fonr leaves; an Ootayo, wben each makee eight le&iei; a 
Dnodecimo, wben each makes tweWe lesreg; a ISmo, ISmo, ZJiua, 32ma, 
48mo, 64010, S6mD, etc., aeoording aa each sheet makea 16,16, 24,32, 48,61, 
or S6 leares. 



SECTION XII. — Capitals. 

Hdlk 1. Titlb-Paoes and HEADrNOS. — Title-pages and the heading* 
of cbaptert should b« entirely in capitals. 

RniE 2. Tbk Fihst Wobd in a Book, etc. — The first irord of everj 
book, tract, essay, etc., and of every chapter or section, also of every letter, 
note, or writing of any kiad, should begin vith a capital. 



. NuHBERED CLADEE9. — Clanses, When separalely nambered, 
{in with a oapital, though not separated from each other by a 



Rdlk 5.^ The first word after a period, excopC when used as an abbre- 
Tiation, shoold begia with a oapital. 

RuLB 8. First Word of" an Exaupi-e. — The first word of a BontenoB or 
clause wbiob is glren ss ad eiample should begin nitb a o^Ital ; as, " Tem- 
perance promotes health." 

KiTLe r. QuOTina Titled. — In quoting the title of a book, erery noun, 
pronoun, adjective, aad adverb should begin with a capital i as, " Sparks'j 
Life of WasbiogtOB." 

RrLE 8, PinsT Word ok a Direct Qdestioh. — The first word of a direct 
qncstion should begin with a o.ipital ; as, — 
(Dlr«l fineallnn.) His words are, "Why rln you not BdirtJ lh» lasBonf " 
(Indlract qnesiioo.) He deiirfs to know why you do not study the icBson. 

RdleB. FinsTWoRnoF a Direct QnoTATios. — Thefintt word of a direst 
qnotAtion should begin with a capital; as, — 
Plutarch sayi, * Lying U tLe Yica of aWrvt." 
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ITOTK.— If Uifi qoobilion b» changed [o Ihs indirect form, no cipiliJ will Ik nwded 
>il th* point nbem lliB quoUtioa lisgiiu ; u, tlutarcli n^i llut Ijiing li th« lica of 
BlHat. 

Ruj.B 10. Capitals used for FteuREa. — Numbers ara eoraetimeB rep- 
reientod bj oapital letters ; m, I., II,, III., IV., etc. 

Nora.— In nferrlng to pung» in doolis, ills Yerj common to number the chapter, 
biwk. BBctlmu, etc., In this wsy.Mid to l«gdn with KCHpiti>l eneli wmi of tho division 

unBighlif , and siuail lellen kto pnfeiYed ; u, "UlU'a FoUctcal Econom/, rol. I., booli 
liL, diap. i'., sect. li., p. 673." , 

RnLB 11. — The pronouo I, and the inteijeotion 0, should always be 



RuLK 14. Phopeh Kamis. — All proper names should begiu with oapi- 
tals; as, Jupiter, Mahomet, Brahma, Fompej, Lake Erie, Uanda;, Good 
Friday, Roma, China, Eranoe. 

Rule 15. Woiids dertted rnair Proper Naves. — Words derived IVcm 
proper Dsmee should be^n with a eapital j as, Hfthometsn, Brahmin. Chris- 
tian, Roman; Frenah, Spanish, Orecisji; to Cbristianiie, to Jodalaa, to 
Romiiniie, etc 

RtTLE 16. Titles of Honor and Office. — Titles of honor lud offloe 
shonld begin with a capital ; as, The President of the United Stales, His 
Honor the Major of Philadelphia. President Madison, Queen Viotoria, Sii 
Robert Uurchison, Tour Royal Highness, etc. 

Rule 17. Tni! BtsiB. — A capital is always used for the terms ordinarily 
amployed to designate the Bible, or any partioular part or book of the Bible; 
as. The Holy Bible, the Saored Writings, the Old Testament, the Gospel of 
Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, tbe Epistle to the Epheeians, the Revela- 
tion, the Pfalms, etc. In like manner, a capital is used in giving the names 
of other soared writings, as the Koran, tbe Zend AresU, the Puranas, eta. 

Rule 18. Wonts of SprciAL Ivpobtance. — Words describing the great 
erents of hlslorj, or eitraordinary things of any hind, which have acquired 
a distlnative name, begin with a capital ; as, the Reformation, the Bevoln- 
tion, the war of Independenoe, the Middle Ages, Magna Charta, the Gulf 
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MiSCELLAKEOVS EXAMPLES FOB FbACTICE. 

[Punctoftla the fOUoTlng HnUnceB, ud miJce the neuturj correctloas la ngai 

1. Charles nohvithstanding the delay had left england 
to work his way as best be might out of his Difficulties 

2. the scots therefore at the break of day entered the 
Castle 

3. Fashion is for the most part the ostentation of 
Riches 

4. besides if you labor in moderation it will conduce 
to Health as well as to Wealth 

6. Sir' Peter Carew for some unknown reason had 
written to ask for his pardon 

6. The Man when He saw this departed 

7. the crowd as Throgmorton left the court threw up 
their caps and shouted 

8. Elizabeth who had been requested to attend was 
not present 

9. The frost had set in the low damp ground waa hard 
the Dykes were frozen 

10. a brown curling beard flowed down upon his chest 

11. she thought the isle that gave her birth 
the sweetest mildest land on earth 

12. The first Seven carried maces swords or pole-axes 

13. She plans provides expatiates triumphs there 

14. Who to the enraptured heart and ear and eye 
Teach beauty virtue truth and love and melody 

15. Give me a sanctified and just a charitable and 
humble a religious and contented spirit 

16. Now a man now a seraph and now a beast 

17. the dragon stands the hierc^lypb of evil and 
gnaws at the tree of life 

18. The ocelot a beaqtiful and striped fiend hisses like 
a snake ,- i 
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19. He that calls upon thee is Theodore the hermit of 
Teneriffe 

20. Hate madoess ruled the hour 

21. We saw a large opening or inlet 

22. The Egyptian serpent the ass-headed devil deserves 
the first mention as among the oldest personificationB of 
the spirit of evil 

23. Well Sir Nicholas ^hat news 

24. Zaccheus make haste and come down 

25. The conspiracy being crushed without bloodshed 
an inquiry into its origin could be carried out at leisure 

26. Thus preciously freighted the Spanish fleet sailed 
firom Corunna 

27. Cruel and savage as the persecution had become it 
was still inadequate 

28. Faith is opposed to infidelity hope to despair 
charity to enmity and hostility 

29. Elizabeth threw herself in front of Marie An-_ 
toinette exclaiming I am the queen 

30. Kaut said give me matter and I will build the 
world 

31. Whatever happens Mary exclaims Elizabeth I am 
the wife of the Prince of Spain crown rank life all shall 
go before I will take any other husband 

32. In the regions inhabited by angelic natures un- 
mingled felicity forever blooms joy flows there with a 
perpetual and abundant stream nor needs any mound to 
check ite course 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PROOF-SHEET, 



'jj > Though sever^ differing opinions exist as to 

the individual by waom the art of printing was v 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
ndmitling Peter Schoeffcr to be the person s t^ . 
who invented coil meta/ iypa, having learned ' 

^ the art-rf- of eviiing the letters from the Gut- 
*// tenbergs/ he is also supposed to have been 
•^ the first whoengraved on copper plates. They-^ 
following t«stimon]' is preeeved in the family, ■ / 
»>w^ by Jo. Fred. Fauatus, of Asohaffenburg : ^ 

*'[3>' Peter SchoelTer, of Gernsheim, perceiving ^^ ^-^ 
11 \^ his master Pausja design, and being himself ^* ^-J^* 



rdesiroua\ ard en tiy) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (tnewjsn)£) the characters ^^^ 
in a matrix, that the letters might ea»ly be 
''/ singly coji/ instead of bieng cut Ho pri- '' y 

"l vntely eat wmfrwesl for the whole alphabet: r-- 
Fauat was so pleased with the oontrivanp^ 
/th*t lio promised Peter to give him hjs^nly ii<4. 
IB /jaUglit^' Christina in marriage, jKpromise* ^ • 
/n-h'ch he soon after performed. /)(' „ 

*■ ^jy / ^But there were many di^ultiea at first ^^ \ 
with these UUers, aa thei6 had been before '^^^JW. 

K , with wooden ones, t)ie metal being too soft'^^^^^ 
to support the fopiie of the impression : but « ^ / 
this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 
a Eubatnnpe with the metal which sufficiently^ 

> bardejt^ i^ 
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EXPLANATIONS OP THE CORRECTION6- 
RoTK.— Th« DumUn refer to Iha Sgures in the margio. 

1. 'Wrong' Letter* or Worda. — A wiu»g letter in s sard [s not«t bj 

2. I.ctler> Uptlde-down — A letter tbal is npside-dann ia Doted fa; dnv- 
iag a aliuit lino thruugh II, >iid miiking in tlia margin the m»rt bBrs p»eu, 

3. Cup!, Smsll Cnp*, KndltKllo. — ir leltets or WDrda are (o be altered 

or words so lo )>« alteri^ ; namelj, tfaree lipca for Caplula. t«a liriea fur Smalt Cipl- 
tala. and one liDe [or Ilaliu; ud bf writing In the nu^ln (be word Capa. Sm, Capi, 

4.Del«-lnK — When m word or it letter la to be taken oat, make a ilant tina 
thtoilgll It, ami plate in llie margin IIib mark liero given, which la the oM waj o( 
vriting the letter (2, and aUDda for the Latin d<I<v deetroj, 

G. Chnpglng Panct nation.— A point is to be corrected In the aameman- 

e. SpK«e Omttled.— If aepace le omitlei! between two worde or letters, jinl a 

T' Hyphen Onltted. — If a hjphen haa been omitted, ]>nt a caret ander the 
place, and write the hyphen in the margin between two slauc lines. 

place, and put in tJio margin a slant line with the latter to the loJt of 11- 

9. Cloning trp.— If a line fl tno widely spaced, or letters are aeparaled that 
(hooldbejoiijeJ, the letlera that are lo be brought lofielher shoHidbe connected iiy 

placed in the margin. 

10. Neir Parngnplk. — When a new paragraph Is required, ptit a caret at 
the place where the new paragraph should begin, and a qnadrangie in tiie margin, 

11. Apostrophe. A«. — When the apostrophe, inverted commas, tlLe star and 



IS. Stet. — IThan bj mistake a word haa been marked to hs atrcck oat, and yon 
«iah it to Bland, put a row of dota under il, and the word itet (let it stand) in ILa 

11. Space Projecting.— When aepaceCathhisIipormetiluiedforBpaclug) 

15. IVoTd* Ont— When aeveial words havo been left out, write them at the 

wrlcd. If iK m'all'er omUIed l™oo^uch to bo thaa written at the foot of the page, 
write on tke margin tha worda Old. ice caps, and wrlt^lihewlae on Uie margin of tha 
eopy the word Out, and enclose tho omitlea words in brackets. 
IS. Letter! Standing Crooked. — The marks bera given ihow the mode 

17. 'Wrong Ponnt.— When a letter ofa dllTerent fonnt has been iMerted, 
mark it with a slant line, and write v^f. (wrong fount) In (he margin. 
13. No ParngrKpll — -When a paragraph haa been made where none was 

IS. Left Ont.— 'When a word has been left ont, make a caret at the place, and 
20. Fanltr X-cfter When a letter la bnltf, draw a cro« under tt, and 
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THE CORRECTED PROOF-SHEET. 

Though Beveral differing opinions exist aa to 
the iudiTidaal by whom the art of printing waa 
first discovered; yet ail authorities concur in 
admitting PETER BCHOEFFEB to be the 
person who invented east truial lypes, having 
learned the art of cutting the letters from the 
GuttenbergB : be ia aUo eapposed to have been 
the first who engraved on copper-platea. The 
following testimony is preserved in the family, 
by Jo. Fied. Fanstua, of AHchafllenbui^ : 

•Petek Schoeffeh, of Gemsheim, perceiv- 
ing his .master Faust's design, and being him> 
celf ardently desirous to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method bf cutting (tTieidendi) the characters in. 
a matrix, that the lett«rB might easily be singly 
eait, instead of being col. He privately eui 
vtatrica for the whole alphabet: and when he 
showed hia mast«r the letters cast from these 
matrices, Faust was so pleased with the con- 
trivance, that he promised Feter to give him 
his only daughter ChriBlina in marriage, & 
premise which he soon after performed. But 
there were as many difficulties at first with. 
these IetterB,^aa there had been before with 
woodoi tmu, the metal being too soft to sup- 
port the force of the impression : but this defect 
was soon remedied, by mixing the metal with a 
substance which sufficiently hardened it.' 

THE EKD. 




CHASE & STUART'S CLASSICAL SEEIES. 

T-ir- vh^ffHOMAS CHASE, A.M., GEORGE STUART, A.M., 
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EASKHBUTS LATIN OBAHK&B. 

AHBBEWS ft STOSDABD'S UTIH OBAKBUB, 

BOLLIOItS t HOBBIS'S LATIH OBAHUAB, 

OILII£B8L££TE'8 LATIN GEAMMAB, 

AILBirS KAirUAL LATIN OBAKHAB. 

The publication of this edition of thff Classics was suggested 
by the constantly increasing demand by leadiers for an edit 
which, by judicious notes, would give lo the student the ass 
ante really necessary to render his study profitable, furnishing 
explanations of passages diOicult of mterpretation, of peculi- 
arities of Syntax, &c., and yet would require him to make faith- 
ful use of his Grammar and Dictionary. 

It is believed that this Classical Series needs only lobe known 
to insure its very general use. The publishers claim for it pe- 
culiar merit, and beg leave to call attention lo the following 
important particulars: 

Th» l«it la not a mere leprfnt, lint is 



Th« pnritj Bf the text 

The deamxa and ooDotsffluw of tlig 

notei, and tlieli adaptation to tl 

wants of BtidenlB. 
The iMantj of tie lyps and paper. 
Tha laQdsome atyls <n hiodiiig. 
The cnnienleiioe <a the Ehape and riie. 
Tha lev niioe at whloh the ' 

are Boldi 
The prepsration of the whole Eerie* 

li the original work of Amerioan 

Soholara. 



hoeed upon a caiefal and painstak- 
ing oompsrleon of all the moat Ita- 
CTed edltione, with Donstajit re- 
inoe te the authority ef the heat 
mannsariptB, 
Hopalnahare been spued to tniko the 
nota>a<)oiirat«.eleai, uidholpfnl to 



the Uamw. Pointa of geography 

■■'-'oryiinythology.ajidanSonttief 

aipialned in uioordanoewith the 



hiatory, mythology, and anSo 
ara eiplaloed in uioordanoewi 
Tiewi of the beat Qorman soholan. 
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We desire also to direct the attention of teachers to the ad- 
vanta{^ to be gained l>y the use of these boolis over those wMcli 
give only " ai much Latin as it is necessary ta read in order in 
enter college." It is intended that the Series shall comprise 
oomplele editions of the classical authors usually read in our 
schools, and that the combined price of the several preparatory 
volumes of the Series shall not exited the price of the incomplete 
toerit referred to. Teachers preparing students for college can 
thus have the privilege of selecting such portions of the differi* 
ent authors as they may desire the student to read, or as the 
particular college for which the student is fitting may require, 
with the advantage to the scholar of possessing the remaining 
portions of each author lo read and refer to as time may per- 
mit or inclination dictate. The dilTerent authors, moreover, 
will be bound separately, in neat books, easy and convenient to 
handle, instead of being bound together in cumbersome vol- 
umes. These certainly are advantages which the practical 
teacher will appreciate. 

The generous welcome given to these books, proves very con- 
clusively that they are well adapted to the wants of the class- 
room. Already they have been adopted in every State in the 
Union, and the publishers have the proud satisfaction of stating 
that they are at this time the standard text-books in more than 



; l^lum^iia ^1 



ichools. 



and the number is daily increasing. Among these are many of 
the largest and most important, classical institutions in the 

The publishers desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the teachers of Latin throughout the country who are using 
these books, for the high position that has been accorded to 
them. Grateful for the very flattering welcome they have re- 
ceived, we pledge ourselves that the subsequent volumes shall 
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hi lU respects equal those already issued, and thai the en 
Series shall be 
■la Bobolanhjp Inferior to Hone. 

In Appnaruuie Ths Koat Attrsetive. 

In Blading Ihs Most Dnrabls. 

In Ptioe Ih« Holt BeuODable. 

To those teachers who do not nse them we suggest the con- 
sideration of two facts ; 

1. Luge and permanent ntooeM follow* only real merit 

2. Snail insoeM hw been attained by thete booki. 

And we are confident that if you will inquire into (hs merit 
which has insured this success, you will reach the same Conclu- 
n that hundreds of other teachers have done, and find that 
they are well worthy of the commendation bestowed upon them. 
The Series, when complete, will consist of 
CXSAS'B CDXHEBT&BIES. 
PIBST SIX BOOKS OF TIBGIL'S MSEID. • 
VmOWS XREIO. 
CICZSO'8 SELECT OK&TIOVS. 
HOBACE'8 ODES, SATIBES, AITO EFISTLEB. 
S&LLDsrs CAIILDIE AND JTTOUBTEnrai WAR. 
CICEBO DE *E1IK(,TUTE, et DE AHICITIA. 
VIBOIL'S ECIOOHES AND OEOBGICB. 
LITT. 

CIOERO DE OFIICUS. 
The CcBBar's CommentarieB of the Series has just been revised, 
and the present edition contains the following important im- 
provements ; 

I LeiiDon nrw ixmtaiiiB amy I In improTed and omfiduably ni- 

foimd in tli9 text. larged hodv o! Notes. 

Snantit; of every doobtlhl A QewraphmEd Index. 

I oaietblly marked. ' An Indei of Fioper Dames. 

The foil owing books of the Series are now ready. Due notice 
vrill be given of the publication of the remaining volumes. 
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PiESAR'S COMMEHTARIES on the Gallic War. 

^ With Explanatory Notes, a Vocabulary, Geo- 
graphical Index, Map of Gaul, Plan of the 
Bridge, &c. By Prof. George Stuart. Price 
by mail, post-paid, ^1-15. 

f IRST SIX BOOKS OF VIRGIL'S ANEID. 

*■ With Explanatory Notes, Vocabulary, Remarks 
on Classical Versification, Index of Proper 
Names, &c. By Prof. Thomas Chase. Price 
by mail, post-paid, $i.3$. 

yiRGIL'S iEWEID. Containing the Twelve 
■ Books of the -^neid, but without a Vocabulary. 
With Explanatory Notes, Metrical Index, Re- 
marks on Classical Versification, Index of Propel 
N#mes, &c. By Prof. Thouas Chase. Price by 
mail, post-paid, I1.50. ■ 

riCERO'S SELECT ORATIONS, wiih Expl™- 

^ tory Notes, Vocabulary, Life of Cicero, List of 
Consuls during his Life, Plan of the Roman Fo- 
rum and its Surroundings, &c. By Prof. George 
Stuart, Price by mail, post-paid, J1.50. 

UORACE'S ODES, SATIRES, AND EPISTLES. 

*^ With Explanatory Notes, Metrical. Key, Index 
of Proper Names, &c. By Prof, Thomas Chase. 
Price by mail, post-paid, I1.50. 

SALLDST'S CATILINE AMD JUGURTHINE 
WAR. With Explanatory Notes, Lexicon, &c. 
By Prof. George Stuart. Price by mail, post- 
paid, ^1.25. 
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riCERO DE SENECTOTE ET DE AMICITIA. 

^ WithExplanatory Notes, &c. ByE. P. Croweix, 
Professor of Latin, and H. B, Richardson, In- 
structor in Latin in Amherst College. Price by 
mail, post-paid, $i.i$. 
We believe that a careful examination of these booki will 
profrelhat 

Ai CUulosl Taxt-booki 

Thflj ham no Bnparim. 



A Text- 



rOHPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

~ Book for Schools, Academies, and Co—^, __, 

John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the New 
Jersey State Normal School. Price by mail, 

post-paid, ii.50, 

Dc, Hart has been engaged tor Bt least one-third of ^ century 
in the piaclical duties of the school-room, and for years past has 
made a speciality of the subject of which the present volume 
treats. He thus brings to his work a full knowledge of the wants 
of both teacher and scholar in this important branch of educa- 
tion, and he has spared no pains to make tha book iminently 
practical and adapted la ust in tht class-room. The peculiar 
features of the book are apparent, and, we believe, combine all 
the elements of a popular and successful text-book. The author's 
own style of composition, so remarkable for its rhetorical excel- 
lence, gives to his work the advantage of being on every page 
a model of what it teaches. 

The typographical arrangement is such as to please the eye, 
and, at the same time, enable the teacher to assign for mentoriler 
exercises, only the more important rules, dehnitions, etc., leaving 
the argumentative and descriptive portions to be either com- 
mitted to memory, studied in some more general way, or used as 
a reading or class exercise, as the teacher may deem most 
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The great variety and copiousness of the " Eiamplts for 
IVactice" will, we ^resure, commend the book to general favor. 
In this respect we believe it unequalled by an/ similar work 
heretofore published, i 

piRSI LESSONS IN COMPOSITION, intended 

for Young Children just beginning the Common 
Branches. By John S. Hart, LL.D., Principal 
of the N. J. State Normal School. Price 90 cts. 

A greater help lo the teacher never was invented. It will 
revolutioniie the whole work of teaching. By the increased 
power of expression which it gives to the pupil it doubles his 
progress in every study. 

THE CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
' METIC AND BUSINESS MANUAL. De- 

signed for the Use of Teachers, Business Men, 
Academies, High Schools, and Commercial Col- 
leges. By John Groesbeck, Consulting Ac- 
countant, and Principal of Crittenden's Phila- 
delphia Commercial College. Price by mail, 
post-paid, Ji-50. 
In every High School and Academy inthe land, the organiza- 
tion of a class in Commercial Arithmetic, Business Calculations 
a.nd Forms, wilt prove an clement of popularity and success that 
will ^ield richresults. The subject itself is so intrinsically val- 
uable as a means of developing thought, that, were this the only 
result to be gained, il would be entitled to and should receive the 
special attention of the prc^ressive teacher. But apart from this, 
the introduction of a study so interesting in itjelf, so attractive to 
the scholar, and having so direct a bearing on his future welfare, 
will, in many an instance, decide the welfare of a school, direct- 
ing the channel of popular opinion in its favor, and prove the 
means of tilling it with students anxious Co secure its advantages.. 
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A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION. Founded upon 
'" the Philosophy of the Human Voice, with Classi- 
fied Illustrations, Suggested by and Arranged to 
meet the Practical Difficulties of Instruction. By 
M. S. Mitchell. Price by mail, post-paid, J1..50. 
SUBJECTS TREATED OF. 
Articulation, Pronuncial'ion, Accent, Emphasis, ModuIatioD, 
Melud4M>|^peech,^^^h, Tone, Inflections, S^nse, Cadence, 
Force, Stress, Grammatical and Rhetorical Pauses, Movement, 
Reading of Poetry, Action, Attitude, Analysis of the Principles 
of Gesture, and Oratory. 

The compiler cannot conceal the hope that this glimpse of our 
general literature may lempt to individual research among its 
treasures, so varied and inexhaustible; — that this text- book for 
the school-room may become not only teacher, but friend, to 
those in whose hands it is placed, and while aiding, through 
systematic development and training of the elocutionary powers 
of the pupil, to overcome many of the practical difficulties of in- 
struction, may accomplish a higher work in the cultivation and 
refinement of character. 

THE MODEL SPEAKER. ConsistingofExercises 
'■ in Prose, Poetry, and Blank Verse, Suitable for 
Declamation, Public Readings, School Exhibi- 
tions, &c. Compiled for the Use of Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and Private Classes, by 
Prof. Philip Lawrence. Price by mail, post- 
paid, ^1.50. 
The book is printed on superfine, tinted paper, and hand- 
somely and durably bound in fine English cloth, with bevelled 
sides. For variety arid freshness of selections, beauty of me- 
chanical execution, and economy in price, it is unequalled by 
any similar work extant. 
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Great cafe has been taken to consult the authoriied editions 
of the various writers represenled, that the extracts from their 
orks may be relied upon as accurate ; though, in some instances, 
preference has been given to an eariy edition, when, in later 

es, the alterations have not been deemed improvements. 
Many poems' have been introduced which have never before 
found their way into any book of selections, being now for the 
time published in this conntry in a permanent form. ■ ^ 

[ is believed thai itus book will be fefctUadpiirabJa .ada pted 

ise as a " Reader," either in connectimiTStIl"kilJ on^ScEU- 
lar series of reading books, or to be taken up by classes that, 
having used the higher readers of the different series, need variety 

in incentive to interest. For this purpose we particularly 
commend it to the attention of Principals of Academies, Semi- 
naries, High Schools, Nonnal Schools, and Institutions for Young 

Descriptive Circular, containing entire list of Contents, sent 
10 any address on application. 

THE MODEL DEFIHER. An Elementary Book 
* for Beginners, containing Definitions, Etymol- 
ogy, and Sentences as Models, exhibiting the 
correct use of Words. By A. C. Webb. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25 cents. 
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MODEL ETYMOLOGY. Oiving not only 

the Definitions, Etymology, and Analysis, but 
also that which can be obtained only from an in- 
timate acquaintance with the best authors, viz., 
the correct use of Words. With a Key contain- 
ing the analysis of every word which could pre- 
sent any difficulties to the learner. By A. C. 
Webb. Price by mail, post-paid, 60 cents. 

. __- _ _^ 
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